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ISew  Books  by  Rudyard  Kipling 


and 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


LETTERS  of  TRAVEL 


By  Rudyard  Kipling 


Japan,  India,  Egypt,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in 
travels  covering  the  eventful  last  twenty-one  years.  Keenly, 
humorously  ohservant,  Kipling  brings  us  close  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  visited :  and  his  word  on  their  international  relations, 
is  particularly  authoritative.  Net  $2.00. 


THE  RESCUE 


By  Joseph  Conrad 


A  superlative  novel.  The  mature  work  of  a  master.  Begun 
twenty  years  ago,  characters  and  situations  are  evolved 
into  what  will  be  recognized  as  a  great  novel  in  itself,  and 
one  of  Conrad’s  greatest.  The  scene  is  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  the  story,  the  struggle  of  a  deeply  honorable  man  be¬ 
tween  two  courses,  each  involving  dishonor.  Net  $2.00. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


Publishers 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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The  UPC 
TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

The  close  affiliation  of  the  U.  P.  C.  Book  Company,  Inc.  with  the  largest  trade  and 
technical  magazines  in  the  world  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the  latest  material  and  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  U.  P.  C.  Books.  The  following 
new  books  are  as  complete  and  practical  as  money  could  make  them. 


AUTOMOBILE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  MOTOR  CAR. 
By  Moreton  and  Hatch.  A  thorough  and  practical 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  electrical 
engineering  as  applied  to  the  electrical  equipment  of 
the  modern  motor  car.  Once  this  book  is  understood  it  is 
easy  to  locate  any  case  of  electrical  trouble.  512  text 
pages,  and  245  blue  print  wiring  diagrams.  428  Figs., 
Flexible  Fabrikoid,  $3.50. 

AUTOMOBILE  ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS.  By  More- 
ton  and  Hatch.  A  text  book_and  reference  book  on 
automobile  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  systems  that 
is  so  clearly  written  that  any  student  or  mechanic  can 
quickly  repair  any  model.  612  Pages,  468  Figs,  Flexible 
Fabrikoid,  $3.00. 

MODERN  METHODS  OF  FORD  REPAIRING.  By 
J.  H.  Pile.  An  invaluable  aid  to  the  mechanic  or 
Ford  owner.  Shows  how  to  quickly  locate  and  repair 
all  troubles  of  this  popular  car.  224  Pages,  130  Figs, 
24  blueprint  details.  Flexible  Fabrikoid,  $2.50. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRMAN’S  HELPER.  In  2 
Volumes.  By  S.  T.  Williams  and  J.  H.  Pile.  An  in¬ 
valuable  reference  work  for  the  mechanic,  owner, 
chauffeur  and  student.  It  gives  in  concise  form  every 
operation  required  to  adjust  or  repair  the  troubles 
likely  to  be  found  in  all  standard  cars.  Each  volume 
contains  448  Pages,  about  317  Figs.  Flexible  Red  Art 
Leather,  $3.00  each. 

AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRSHOP  SHORT  CUTS.  Over 

1500  time  and  labor  saving  kinks  developed  by  expert 
mechanics  in  more  than  1000  garages,  service  stations 
and  repair  shops.  Contains  articles  on  managing  and 
equipping  a  shop,  etc.  256  Pages,  1506  Figs.,  Cloth  $3.50. 


SHEET  METAL 

NEW  TINSMITH’S  HELPER  AND  PATTERN 
BOOK.  By  Hall  V.  Williams.  Recommended  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  for  the  man  beginning  to  study  books  on 
sheet  metal  work.  360  pp.,  247  Figs.,  92  Tables,  Flex¬ 
ible  Fabrikoid,  $2.50. 

NEW  METAL  WORKER  PATTERN  BOOK.  By 
George  W.  Kittredge.  542  pp.  885  Figs.  Cloth,  $7.50. 
ESTIMATING  SHEET  METAL  WORK.  By  Wm. 
Neubecker  and  Adolph  Hopp.  428  pp.,  225  Figs.,  Cloth, 
$3.00. 

HOME  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SHEET  METAL 
WORKERS.  By  Wm.  Neubecker.  Course  basea  on 
instruction  given  at  the  New  York  Trade  School.  512 
pp.j  685  Figs.,  Cloth,  $5.00. 

TRIANGULATION  APPLIED  TO  SHEET  METAL 
PATTERN  CUTTING.  By  F.  S.  Kidder.  268  pp., 

124  Figs.,  Cloth,  $3.00. 


DRAWING 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING.  By  C.  F.  Edminster. 

242  pp.  105  full  page  plates,  cloth  $2.50. 

STRUCTURAL  DRANiTING.  By  C.  F.  Edminster. 
153  PP->  71  full  page  plates,  cloth  $2.50. 


BUILDING 

HICK’S  BUILDER’S  GUIDE.  New  edition  of  a  book 
that  has  found  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the  most 
progressive  builders  in  the  country.  Covers  in  concise, 
easily  understandable  language,  framing,  masonry,  es¬ 
timating,  and  all  phases  of  building.  360  pp.  135  Figs., 
Cloth,  $2.50. 

HOME  BUILDER’S  GUIDE.  By  William  Arthur.  Full 
of  practical  suggestions  for  those  about  to  build. 
Written  by  a  practical  builder  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  helpful  suggestions  in  the  selection  of 
the  site,  planning  and,  in  general,  making  the  house 
a  real  home.  144  pp.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

ESTIMATING  UILDING  COSTS.  By  William  Arthur. 

224  pp.  29  Figs.,  Fabrikoid,  $1.50. 

PRACTICAL  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.  By  Ernest 
McCullough.  320  pp.  185  Figs.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

NEW  BUILDING  ESTIMATOR.  By  William  Arthur. 
1200  pp..  Ulus.,  Leather,  $6.00. 

JOBBING  WORK  FOR  THE  CARPENTER.  By  E. 
H.  Crussell.  273  pp.,  270  Figs.,  Cloth,  $2.50. 

FURNITURE  FOR  THE  CRAFTSMAN.  By  P.  D. 
Otter.  208  pp.,  297  Figs.,  Cloth,  $2.50. 


PLUMBING 

PLUMBING  DESIGN  AND  INSTALLATION.  By 
Wm.  B.  Gray.  Recommended  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  the 
campaign  on  Vocational  Education.  560  pp.  500  Figs., 
$5.00. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  SANITARY  PLUMBING.  By 
R.  M.  Starbuck.  Vol.  I  on  Draining  and  Ventage,  Vol. 
II  on  Range  Boiler  Work,  Hot  Water  Supply,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill,  Practical  Wrinkles  Joint  Wiping,^  etc.;  Vol. 
IV.  Miscellaneous  Drainage  and  Venting  Septic 
Sewage,  etc.  Each  160  pp,  Cloth,  each  $1.50. 


U.  P.  C.  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

243  West  39tli  Street,  New  York  City 
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WHAT  TO  READ  ON  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

During  the  war  the  American  Library  Association  gave  splendid  cooperation  to  this 
organization  in  the  fight  against  the  venereal  diseases.  Education,  wholesome  recreation, 
law-enforcement  and  medical  measures  were  the  methods  used. 

Now,  with  federal,  state  and  private  agencies  working  as  never  before  to  spread 
social  hygiene  education,  the  subject  has  taken  on  a  new  and  remarkably  important  as¬ 
pect  with  the  reading  public,  and  libraries  are  feeling  the  effect. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  asked:  “What  can  I  read  that  is  good,  scientifically  correct 
and  authoritative f”  or  “What  have  you  for  parents  on  the  subject  of  social  hygiene?’* 

We  should  like  to  help  you  answer  such  questions.  We  should  like  to  offer,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind,  a  special  service  to  librarians  in  the  selection  of  standard  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  various  topics  of  social  hygiene. 

There  are  many  excellent  titles  in  our  reading  list  of  recommended  publications.  May 
we  send  it?  Titles  are  grouped  to  indicate  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  they  are  best 
suited. 

Our  quarterly.  Social  Hygiene,  and  our  monthly,  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin,  will  be  val¬ 
uable  additions  to  your  periodical  list,  if  you  are  not  already  receiving  them. 

May  we  offer  you  our  help  and  cooperation  ? 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

105  WEST  FORTIETH  STREET, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

(Library  Service) 

Important  new  booklets:  “Child  Questions  and  Their  Answers,  ”  “The  Boy  Problem,  ”  “A 
Community  Problem”  {Mrs.  Martha  Falconer),  “Conquering  an  Old  Enemy”  {Will  Irwin) 


FRENCH  BOOKS 

A.  L.  P. 

Agence  de  Librairie  et  de  Publications 


LA  TEST  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

eWe  Farrere  .  LA  DERNIERE  DEESSE  .  .  $1.10 

Paul  Desckanel  .  LA  FRANCE  ViCTORIEUSE  .  1.00 

P.  L.  Riviere  .  .  POH  DENG .  1.00 

Place  your  order  at  once 

MAURICE  SLOOG  29  East  28tk  Street,  N.  Y. 
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New  Publications  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


TRAVELING  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGNS 

Educational  tours  of  railroad  trains  and  motor  vehicles 
By  MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 
$1.50  net 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AN  AMERICAN  CITY 

General  methods  and  results  of  the  Springfield  Survey 
By  SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 
$2.50  net 

MODEL  HOUSING  LAW 

A  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  a  standard  work 
By  LAWRENCE  VEILLER 
$4.00  net 


Note:  Three  valuable  cloth-bound  sets  for  sale  by  the  Publication  Department.  Many  of  these  volumes  are  out 
of  print  and  scarce. 

American  Prison  Association  (formerly  National  Prison  Association),  35  v.  1883  to  date.  $20.00  set. 

New  York  Probation  Commission,  9  v.  1907-1915.  $2.00  set. 

Public  Health,  vols.  1-14,  17-18  &  20.  $15.00  set. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  Publication  Department,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 


The  Library  Department  of  Putnams 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library  orders  and  includes  books 
of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly,  intelligently,  and  accurately,  and 
our  prices  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

-  Library  Department 

w  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  Wesf  of  Sth  Avenue 


Twice-a-month 
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“Notable  Library  Buildings” 


Eugene  Payette,  Architect 

Montreal  Civic  Library 

This  building  is  equipped  with  five  tiers  of  Snead  Standard  Stacks,  and  the  Snead 
Special  Open  Bar  Adjustable  Shelves;  accommodating  270,000  books,  and  5,000  news¬ 
paper  volumes. 

The  leading  Architects  and  Librarians  have  consulted  with  us  in  connection  with 
their  library  and  book  storage  problems. 

Our  271  page  clothbound  catalogue  contains  many  plans  and  illustrations  of  library 
buildings,  and  technical  articles  on  library  and  stack  construction  written  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  This  book  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  the  Librarians,  Architects  and  Owners 
who  have  need  for  same. 


SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  184-9 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Branch:  Dominion  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Publicity  for  College  Libraries* 

By  FRANCIS  K.  W.  DRURY 
Assistant  Librarian,  Brown  University 


IF  we  ask,  “Do  college  and  university  li¬ 
braries  need  to  advertise,”  we  should 
analyze  our  commodity  and  our  field  as  an 
advertising  expert  would.  Comparing  our  work 
with  a  commercial  business,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  sell  goods,  our  purpose  is  to  get  the  book 
into  the  reader’s  hands,  and  to  have  the  right 
book  for  the  right  reader  at  the  right  time. 

Our  commodity  consists  of  hooks  and  ser¬ 
vices — books  for  reference  and  reading,  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  reference  and  loan  desks,  in  special 
departments,  thru  indexes,  lists,  and  helps  of 
all  kinds. 

Our  field  is  rather  limited,  more  so  than  in  a 
public  library,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
a  large  new  clientele  each  year  which  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  library,  its  use  and 
its  resources,  even  as  new  users  of  a  soft  drink 
or  patent  medicine  must  be  found  to  replace 
those  who  give  it  up. 

There  are  six  groups  in  the  field.  First,  there 
are  the  trustees  and  officers,  for  whom  we  pro¬ 
vide  the  archives,  the  records,  and  the  historical 
material  of  the  college.  Then  we  have  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  administrative  staff,  for  whom  we  pro¬ 
vide  books  for  teaching,  research,  and  their  side 
lines  and  hobbies.  Perhaps  we  may  assume 
that  advertising  among  them  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  faculty  especially  is  inclined  to  make  de¬ 
mands.  We  should  not  neglect,  however,  the 
employees  of  the  college,  the  superintendent  of 
buildings,  the  business  office  staff,  and  the  many 
stenographers  and  clerks.  Then  we  have  the 
students,  who  are  our  main  patrons  on  whom 
to  concentrate.  Fourth,  there  is  the  college  and 
local  community,  for  which  we  provide  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  reference  and  reading  material. 

*  Based  on  a  talk  given  before  the  Conference  of  Eastern 
College  Librarians,  November  29,  1919. 


Every  college  library  is  generous  with  its  priv¬ 
ileges,  chiefly  to  create  good  will,  that  quality 
which  brings  a  customer  back  to  the  old  stand. 
Thus  the  library  helps  to  cement  the  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  gown  and  the  town.  Fifth,  we  have 
the  alumni,  whom  we  supply  with  privileges 
and  loans  if  wanted.  They  are  a  source  of  gifts, 
donations,  memorials,  collections,  etc.,  and 
should  be  kept  informed  in  regard  to  the  li¬ 
brary  thru  the  alumni  magazine  by  means  of 
news  items,  feature  stories,  and  notes  of  prog¬ 
ress.  For  example,  the  Alumni  Quarterly  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  printed  a  carefully 
summarized  article  on  “The  Library  at  a  Quar¬ 
ter-million  Volumes,”  not  only  as  featuring  a 
milestone  in  its  development,  but  also  as  inform¬ 
ing  the  alumni  of  its  growth.  Sixth,  there  are 
the  libraries  of  other  colleges  and  universities 
with  whom  we  co-operate,  especially  in  asking 
and  giving  inter-library  loans  of  books.  For 
these  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  reputation; 
and  this  is  done  by  the  publication  and  ex¬ 
change  of  bibliographies,  subject  catalogs,  cata¬ 
logs  of  special  collections,  handbooks,  etc.;  by 
news  items  in  the  library  papers,  by  articles 
printed  therein,  by  papers  at  library  meetings, 
etc.;  and  by  co-operation  in  union  lists,  by 
maintaining  a  staff  of  scholarly  assistants  of 
recognized  caliber,  and  even  by  paying  good 
salaries. 

Reviewing  these  groups,  we  find  there  are  two 
sorts:  those  within  the  college  and  those  with¬ 
out.  Our  main  business  is  with  the  inside 
group — the  students  in  co-operation  with  the 
faculty.  We  should  center  our  efforts  on  the 
students,  who  are  our  chief  readers,  chief  re¬ 
serve  users,  chief  reference  users.  If  we  reach 
them,  the  other  groups  will  be  affected  also. 
Statistics  are  not  necessary  to  prove  that  we  are 
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not  reaching  all  the  students;  most  will  agree 
that  we  touch  only  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  conclusion  seems  obvious  that  we 
must  advertise  our  wares. 

Agreeing  then  that  we  need  to  advertise,  how 
shalF  we  do  it?  The  process  is  well  agreed 
upon  for  any  commodity.  First  we  must  catch 
the  attention.  This  is  difficult.  How  shall  we 
get  a  hearing  for  cultural,  literary,  and  educa¬ 
tional  affairs?  Will  not  our  modest  sign  be 
eclipsed  by  the  blazonry  of  the  money  makers? 
Will  students  notice  anything  these  days  unless 
it  is  hung  from  balloons  or  bannered  across  the 
street?  Yet  we  have  a  building  which  is  one 
of  the  central  features  of  the  campus;  we  have 
required  reading  on  reserve  which  compels  the 
students  to  come  in;  and  we  have  the  possibility 
of  a  tour  of  the  building  for  freshmen.  So  let 
us  not  despair  of  catching  the  attention. 

After  getting  the  attention  we  must  hold  it. 
This  is  done  by  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  by 
awakening  desire  thru  the  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions.  Here  we  can  use  the  selling  points  of 
a  quiet  comfortable  place  in  which  to  read;  of 
its  convenience  for  use;  and  of  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  We  may  even  consider  the  drawing 
power  of  a  smoking  room,  profiting  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  camp  libraries. 

The  third  step  is  to  convince  by  an  appeal  to 
reason.  Here  the  selling  points  are:  the  good 
quality  of  the  books  old  and  new;  their  spe¬ 
cial  adaptation  to  student  needs;  and  their  re¬ 
liability. 

Fourth,  we  must  provoke  the  response,  or 
“make  the  sale.”  Here  we  can  point  out  the 
profit  gained  from  hours  spent  in  the  library, 
the  saving  of  time  in  many  ways,  and  that  the 
library  is  free  for  the  students’  use  and  is  open 
long  hours  for  their  convenience. 

In  considering  the  methods  or  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  adopted,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
following:* 

I.  The  classified  advertisement.  This  form 
is  hardly  usable,  tho  we  can  conceive  of  a  no¬ 
tice  in  the  college  paper:  “Wanted,  300  fresh¬ 
men  to  use  the  library  every  week.”  Yet  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  “want  ad”  type  when  a  professor 
posts  a  notice  or  prints  it  in  the  Bulletin  col¬ 
umn:  History  1  students  will  ready  “Breasted’s 
Ancient  Times,”  Chapter  4. 

II.  The  publicity  advertisement,  as  used  on 
bill  boards,  street  banners,  bulletin  boards,  etc. 

*  The  mediums  selected  are  taken  from  the  groups  given 
in  Hollingsworth’s  “Advertising  and  Selling.” 


Again,  this  is  hardly  usable  in  a  direct  form 
comparable  to  the  commercial  display,  but  we 
use  it  indirectly.  Thus  the  library  building  is 
a  separate  structure  and  the  most  prominent 
building;  it  is  inscribed  over  the  door  as  the 
“Library,”  and  nowadays  a  name  is  commonly 
attached  to  it  as  a  sort  of  trademark,  the  John 
Hay  Library,  the  Widener  Library,  etc.  Often 
the  library  is  used  for  registration,  or  the  ath¬ 
letic  association  distributes  blanks  for  student 
seats  at  football  games  over  its  counter.  Ten 
years  ago  I  thought  this  an  unwarranted  as¬ 
sumption  and  an  interference  with  the  loan 
desk  activities;  today  I  should  welcome  it  as 
a  compliment  and  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  li¬ 
brary  as  the  center  of  the  college  life. 

HI.  The  display  advertisement — a  direct  ap¬ 
peal  : 

1.  Thru  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals, 
trade  papers.  For  this  we  have  at  hand  the  col¬ 
lege  student  paper.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
real  display  ad  of  the  library  set  in  with  those 
of  the  retail  stores.  It  is  possible,  but  hardly 
necessary.  But  we  can  supply  reading  matter 
of  all  kinds.  To  do  this  effectively  each  new 
editor  must  be  cultivated  and  the  library  must 
be  on  the  reporter’s  route.  Make  sure  of  this. 
Then  feed  the  reporters  with  library  stories  and 
events,  personal  jottings  of  the  staff,  new  ap¬ 
pointments  and  withdrawals,  important  gifts, 
striking  purchases, — these  last  especially  make 
good  news.  For  accuracy  it  is  safer  to  prepare 
the  material  in  typewritten  form,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  interesting  to  tell  the  facts  and  then  to  see 
how  the  reporter  will  handle  them  and  make 
his  story. 

A  reading  list  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory 
feature  for  the  newspaper.  Experience  has 
shown  it  should  be  short,  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  titles — better  if  less — that  it  should  be 
annotated — not  a  bald  list  of  books — and  that 
it  should  be  in  newspaper  paragraph  form  with 
which  the  paper’s  readers  are  familiar.  This 
gets  away  at  once  from  the  librarian’s  author 
and  title  entry  and  weaves  the  notes  into  a  sen¬ 
tence. 

This.^  reading  list  may  be  a  weekly  feature, 
developing  into  a  “Library  Column,”  or  “Book- 
lover’s  Corner.”  This  will  all  depend  on  the 
editor  and  his  ideas.  If  initiated  by  the  library, 
ask  for  its  insertion  on  the  slack  news  day,  say 
Tuesday.  It  will  be  more  effective  than  when 
it  has  to  compete  with  the  football  news  of  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday. 


June  1,  1920 
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Not  only  can  the  special  subject  reading  list 
be  supplied,  but  the  new  books  may  be  spoken 
of,  current  magazine  articles  of  college  inter¬ 
est  mentioned,  interesting  things  in  print  noted, 
exhibits  and  lectures  written  up,  the  annual  re¬ 
port  summarized,  college  activities  correlated 
to  the  library.  As  an  instance  of  this  a  li¬ 
brary  prepared  a  list  of  books  on  “How  to  un¬ 
derstand  music”  when  the  first  of  a  series  of 
symphony  concerts  was  given,  and  copies  were 
slipped  into  the  program  at  the  concert  and  the 
list  printed  in  the  college  paper. 

2.  Circulars  and  handbills  are  useful  helps 
to  display  advertisements.  The  library  can 
distribute  reading  lists  in  separate  form  as  book 
marks  or  for  reference.  Here  lies  one  of  our 
greatest  opportunities  for  advertising  as  it  is 
a  legitimate  and  appropriate  field.  With  the 
lists  prepared  by  Joseph  L.  Wheeler  and  now 
ready  for  printing  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Washington  we  shall  see  the  present  culmi¬ 
nation  of  effort  along  this  line  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  effective  co-operation  in  place  of  indi¬ 
vidual  publication.  Especially  suggestive  have 
been  the  reading  lists  for  the  soldiers  prepared 
by  the  Library  War  Service.  Most  attractive 
have  been  those  reprinted  from  the  Branch  Li¬ 
brary  News  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Many  forms  issued  by  public  libraries  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  possibilities  along  this  line.  The  fic¬ 
tion  lists  issued  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Li¬ 
brary  have  been  extremely  popular  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  plan  has  been  formulated  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  with  a  modern  drama  list  and  per¬ 
haps  short  stories,  essays  and  poetry. 

3.  Courteous  service  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  librarians  in  attendance.  Comparable  to 
these  points  in  store  service  we  have  the  library 
building,  already  spoken  of,  planned  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  best  for  the  purpose.  But  let  mo 
emphasize  the  importance  of  attention  and  cour¬ 
tesy  at  the  loan  and  reference  desks.  Here  is 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  public,  here  first 
impressions  are  gained,  here  a  real  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  student  is  given,  here  informa¬ 
tion  is  supplied  to  the  strangers,  new  students, 
and  regular  users.  Just  to  illustrate  how  this  af¬ 
fects  the  students,  a  college  paper  came  forth 
with  the  remark  “The  loan  desk  made  attrac¬ 
tive”  Avhen  a  fair  assistant  was  added  to  the 
staff.  Emphasizing  the  point  of  service  which  is 
one  of  our  commodities,  most  libraries  carry 
this  still  further  by  the  appointment  of  special¬ 


ists  in  the  department  of  libraries  who  can  ren¬ 
der  peculiar  assistance  there  in  reference  and 
selection.  This  is  natural  enlargement  of  the 
reference  work  in  the  main  library.  Further 
service  is  rendered  by  attention  to  the  small  de¬ 
tails  and  perhaps  petty  wants  of  the  students, 
as  when  they  ask  for  paper,  or  fountain  pen 
ink. 

4.  Novelties.  These  are  not  frequently  dis¬ 
tributed  by  libraries,  but  it  would  be  entirely 
germane  to  give  out  blotters,  or  calendars  with 
the  library  picture,  or  bookmarks,  or  even  pen¬ 
cils. 

5.  Advertising  in  registers,  directories,  the¬ 
ater  programs.  The  college  library  use  of  sim¬ 
ilar  outside  agencies  covers  such  well-known 
mediums  as:  The  annual  catalog  with  its  state¬ 
ment  of  library  resources  and  opportunities; 
the  report  of  the  president  and  other  officers  in¬ 
cluding  the  librarian’s  report;  the  annual  stu¬ 
dents’  handbook,  generally  compiled  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Christian  Association;  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  directory  where  the  library  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  featured  by  grouping  all  the  main 
and  department  library  telephones  in  one  table, 
as  has  been  done  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

6.  Delivery  wagons,  street  banners,  floats. 
With  the  increase  of  the  department  library  and 
the  call  for  frequent  exchange  and  supply  of 
books  the  college  library  soon  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  small  hand  cart  for  the  delivery 
and  return  of  these  books.  Why  should  not 
this  truck  be  suitably  and  tastefully  marked  as 
being  in  the  library  service?  Quite  in  keeping 
with  this  is  to  have  the  janitor  clad  in  uniform 
when  performing  this  service.  Indeed  what  is 
the  objection  to  a  uniform  for  the  staff?  The 
Boston  Public  Library  has  one.  When  dresses 
can  be  as  tastefully  selected  as  was  done  for 
the  women  in  the  Library  War  Service,  the  argu¬ 
ment  grows  stronger.  Furthermore  the  staff 
should  partake  in  academic  processions  so  far 
as  their  degrees  allow.  Perhaps  the  entire  staff 
can  find  a  place  in  the  commencement  proces¬ 
sion.  Other  opportunities  for  displaying  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  staff  may  also  be  found. 

7.  Samples,  catalogs,  agents,  traveling  men. 
Here  we  have  another  fruitful  field  for  library 
publicity.  Bibliographies  of  all  kinds  are  be¬ 
ing  compiled;  some  are  worthy  of  publication. 
A  list  of  serials  in  the  library  is  one  of  the  first 
requests  from  the  researcher  and  professor. 
Many  such  lists  can  be  printed  in  the  college 
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Bulletin  series  perhaps  as  bibliographic  studies, 
Harvard  and  Cornell  have  each  had  a  library 
Bulletin. 

The  printed  catalog  of  the  entire  library  is 
seldom  undertaken  these  days,  but  certain  sec¬ 
tions  and  special  collections  may  be  profitably 
issued.  Selective  lists  are  now  being  published 
and  can  be  made  use  of;  such  as  the  Wilson 
standard  catalogs  in  sociology,  biography,  and 
fiction.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  two  recent  adaptations  of  library  catalog¬ 
ing  to  commercial  purposes:  the  Victor  Record 
catalog  and  the  telephone  directory.  The  cumu¬ 
lated  lists  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  are  handled 
in  the  same  way  for  the  libraries  as  patrons, 
while  the  linotype  slug  as  developed  by  Dr. 
Richardson  at  Princeton  gives  the  seminars 
there  a  department  catalog  which  can  be  easily 
and  frequently  reprinted. 

Helps  on  using  the  library  also  come  under 
this  head.  First  we  have  signs  of  all  kinds  from 
the  request  to  observe  silence  which  greets  one 
at  the  portals  to  elaborate  directions  on  how  to 
use  the  catalog.  Needless  to  say  these  signs 
should  be  artistically  designed  and  executed  and 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
bulletin  board  should  be  well  placed  and  prop¬ 
erly  used.  The  “new  bpoks”  shelves  are  live 
wire  samples  of  the  library’s  latest  wares.  Best 
of  all  is  a  “students’  library”  carefully  selected 
and  set  apart  for  their  use,  a  gentleman’s  li¬ 
brary  where  they  may  browse  and  read. 

The  agent  and  the  traveling  man  are  con¬ 
sidered  essential  in  many  businesses  and  they 
can  be  profitably  used  by  the  college  library  in 
introducing  the  freshmen  to  the  library  and 
showing  the  students  how  to  find  material  in 
books.  No  matter  how  good  a  “handbook  of 
the  library”  you  may  have,  nothing  printed  can 
supplant  the  individual  touch  which  a  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tour  of  the  library  gives. 
Such  a  Cook’s  tour  may  very  well  introduce  new 
patrons  to  the  chief  reference  books  and  point 
out  the  location  of  the  periodicals  and  other  li¬ 
brary  material.  Better  still  is  a  course  in  the 
use  of  the  library  and  reference  books  for 
which  credit  is  given.  This  can  run  a  semester 
twice  a  week  and  not  be  a  snap  course  either. 

8.  Follow-ups — the  personal  communication. 
Business  houses  use  their  list  of  customers  for 
circularizing.  The  college  library  has  a  card  list 
of  its  borrowers  all  ready  at  hand,  generally 
with  a  student  directory  to  supplement  it,  and 


about  the  only  use  made  of  it  is  to  send  a  fine 
notice.  That  is  a  personal  “touch”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance!  Can  we  not  make  a  better  use  of  our 
mailing  list?  Why  not  reward  the  student  bor¬ 
rowers  with  some  special  list  or  special  priv¬ 
ilege?  And  why  not  let  the  treasurer’s  office 
collect  the  fine  or  deduct  it  from  a  deposit  and 
thus  dodge  a  breeder  of  ill-feeling  at  the  loan 
desk? 

IV.  Exhibitions.  These  are  not  mentioned  as 
a  separate  head  by  Hollinsworth  but  libraries 
find  them  so  important  that  they  must  be 
grouped  here  by  themselves.  Nearly  every  col¬ 
lege  library  has  space  for  exhibitions.  Some 
have  continuous  exhibits,  really  museums; 
others  have  a  rare-book  room  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  At  some  time  or  other  a  special  ex¬ 
hibition  is  shown,  maybe  in  connection  with 
some  celebration,  or  as  a  result  of  some  special 
event.  Some  libraries  aim  to  have  three  or 
four  different  exhibitions  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  In  any  case  these  are  occasions  for  pub¬ 
licity  and  attract  the  entire  clientele,  from  the 
students  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  the 
visitors  from  without.  The  real  problem  is  how 
much  time  should  the  librarian  and  his  staff 
give  to  these  exhibitions,  as  it  is  more  of  a  side 
step  into  publicity  than  real  library  work. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said:  College  li¬ 
braries  do  advertise  whether  they  need  to  or 
not.  Practically  all  the  advertising  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  functioning  and  not  a  conscious  ef¬ 
fort  at  publicity;  the  cost  of  publicity  as  such 
is  relatively  extremely  small  and  is  disregarded 
in  the  annual  budget;  and  further,  by  con¬ 
sciously  observing  and  analyzing  the  college  li¬ 
brary’s  work  from  the  publicity  man’s  view¬ 
point,  new  avenues  of  approach,  new  methods 
of  appeal,  and  new  ways  to  get  the  books  used 
may  be  found.  By  taking  thought  in  this  way 
perhaps  more  than  a  cubit  can  be  added  to  li¬ 
brary  stature. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  GIVES  ACA¬ 
DEMIC  STATUS  TO  LIBRARY 
STAFF. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  of 
Stanford  University  held  on  April  23rd,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed:  “That  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Library  Staff  be  given  classifica¬ 
tion  and  such  status  in  the  Academic  Staff  as 
their  salaries  may  justify.” 


A.  L.  A.  Hospital  Service  in  New  York  State 

By  CAROLINE  JONES. 

In  Charge  of  A.  L.  A.  Hospital  Library  Service,  New  York  City. 


T  AST  November  when  the  Government  took 
over  the  army  and  navy  libraries,  some  of 
us  felt  that  our  hands  would  be  pretty  empty 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  work  would  be  but 
a  small  matter.  In  the  New  York  district,  there 
were  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  on  West  50th  St., 
with  about  250  patients,  chiefly  ex-service  men; 
the  Marine  Hospital  at  Stapleton,  which  had 
about  the  same  number  of  seamen;  and  the 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  in  New  Haven,  which  had 
been  closed  by  the  army  some  time  previous  and 
was  now  re-opening  under  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Then  word  came  that  Ellis  Island 
hospital  would  be  opened  and  would  care  for 
sailors,  a  few  war  risk  patients  and  probably 
for  some  immigrants. 

Requests  followed  for  A.  L.  A.  service  in 
three  large  state  hospitals  which  cared  for  men¬ 
tal  patients — Central  Islip,  King’s  Park,  and 
Manhattan  on  Ward’s  Island.  All  of  these  hos¬ 
pitals  had  ex-soldiers  on  their  lists,  Manhattan 
reporting  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  the 
others  about  one  hundred  each.  Visits  were 
made  to  these  hospitals  to  arrange  for  service, 
a  canvass  was  made  of  the  patients  to  find  out 
the  line  of  reading  desired  and  arrangements 
made  to  send  magazines  regularly.  Small  col¬ 
lections  of  books  were  sent  and  special  books 
loaned  as  requested.  The  superintendents  of 
the  hospitals  gave  all  possible  assistance,  one 
of  them  saying  plainly  that  he  felt  so  strongly 
about  the  therapeutic  value  of  books  in  his  hos¬ 
pital  that  he  would  rather  have  a  library  and  a 
trained  librarian  than  a  laboratory. 

Soon  requests  for  books  and  magazines  came 
from  other  hospitals  in  the  state  numbering  ex- 
service  men  among  their  patients.  From  Rain¬ 
bow  Lake  came  letters  asking  for  reading  matter 
for  twenty-five  tuberculosis  patients,  ex-soldiers, 
who  were  under  treatment  at  Rainbow  Sanitor- 
ium.  Similar  requests  were  received  from  the 
sanatorium  at  Bay  Brook  which  had  about 
twenty  men;  from  the  cottages  at  Liberty,  at 
Lake  Hill  and  Dairyland  in  Ulster  County. 

The  Red  Cross  director  at  Saranac  Lake  sent 
in  an  urgent  request  for  books  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  ex-service  men  who  are  receiving 
treatment  for  tuberculosis  in  the  Home  Sanator¬ 


ium.  Two  hundred  books  were  sent  at  once  and 
were  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  American  Legion 
under  the  care  of  the  Red  Cross.  Packages 
of  magazines  are  sent  weekly. 

At  Liberty  in  Ulster  County,  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  ex-soldier  patients  are  boarded  in  cotta¬ 
ges.  A  collection  of  books  was  sent  them  last 
October,  to  be  exchanged  later  for  others,  and 
magazines  have  been  sent  regularly.  One  of  the 
patients,  who  has  cared  for  the  books  and  sent 
in  special  requests,  has  become  so  interested  in 
the  work  that  he  has  secured  a  room  from  the 
Village  Board  to  use  for  a  reading  room  for 
the  men. 

As  many  of  the  hospitals  in  New  York  City 
have  been  caring  for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors, 
some  form  of  service  had  to  be  arranged  for 
these  men.  Among  these  were  the  Clinic  for 
Functional  Re-education  on  Stuyvesant  Square, 
which  has  thirty-five  patients;  the  Riverside  Hos¬ 
pital  on  North  Brothers  Island  for  drug  addicts, 
which  has  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ex-service  men  on  its  roll;  the  Municipal 
Farms  on  Biker’s  Island  with  about  twenty  more; 
the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  which  cares  for 
about  twenty  ex-soldiers;  Long  Island  College 
Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  caring  for  about  fifty  sea¬ 
men,  and  a  number  of  others  which  have  only 
a  small  number  under  their  care.  All  of  these 
hospitals  have  been  visited  and  are  receiving 
regular  service. 

Letters  come  daily  from  individual  men  in 
the  hospitals,  who  wish  books  for  study  or 
recreation,  and  often  all  the  patients  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  affix  their  names  to  the  document.  These 
lists  are  always  interesting  and  appealing  be¬ 
cause  of  the  widely  different  interests  repre¬ 
sented.  There  are  books  on  aviation,  agricul¬ 
ture,  biography,  politics,  Roman  history,  his¬ 
tory  of  the  recent  war,  manners  and  many  titles 
of  fiction.  The  “Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apo¬ 
calypse”  and  “Little  Men”  stand  side  by  side, 
and  Zane  Grey,  Jack  London  and  Mark  Twain 
push  in  beside  the  life  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
the  History  of  the  United  States  in  Yiddish. 

“I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  as  I  was  in  the  army  service,” 
writes  a  patient  in  a  New  York  hospital,  and 
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this  same  confident  tone  rings  thru  many  let¬ 
ters  which  come  to  the  desk  of  the  Hospital  De¬ 
partment  in  the  New  York  Dispatch  Office.  These 
ex-soldiers  have  become  accustomed  to  unfailing 
service  during  the  war,  and  letters  come  from 
men  in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  in 
civilian  hospitals  and  cottages  in  Ulster  County 
and  the  Adirondack  hills,  asking  that  this  ser¬ 
vice  be  continued. 

In  some  cases  magazines  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  service  we  can  give,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Popular  magazines  are  sub¬ 
scribed  for  and  sent  weekly  from  the  Dispatch 
Office  to  all  points  in  the  New  York  district. 
One  man  wrote,  after  he  had  received  the  first 
package  of  magazines,  following  his  request: 
“Received  your  letter,  also  magazines  which  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday.  The  boys  join  in  with  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  quick  response.  We  were 
surprised  to  get  the  latest  numbers  of  the  maga¬ 
zines,  but  we  know  from  previous  contact  we 
have  had  with  the  A.  L.  A.  what  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  reading  matter  would  he,  the  best  that 
can  be  had.” 

Librarians  have  been  placed  in  the  larger 
hospitals,  which  number  approximately  three 
hundred  patients,  as  Ellis  Island,  Polyclinic  and 
Stapelton  Marine  Hospitals.  Ellis  Island  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  Public  Health  Service  Hos¬ 
pitals  in  that  in  addition  to  the  war  risk  men  and 
seamen,  it  has  a  number  of  immigrants  and 
seamen  who  are  detained  on  the  island  by 
illness.  Of  the  nearly  five  hundred  pa¬ 
tients  about  two  thirds  are  sailors.  In  the 
official  reports  all  seamen  are  classed  as  im¬ 
migrants,  if  they  have  not  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  even  tho  they  may  he  sailing 
on  American  ships.  As  the  patients  are  classi¬ 
fied  medically,  the  immigrant  patients  are  in 
the  same  wards  as  the  others  and  so  receive  the 
same  service.  The  demand  for  foreign  books 
is  insistent  and  last  month  books  were  given  out 
in  twenty-six  languages  and  newspapers  in  three 
more — Esthonian,  Jugo-Slavic  and  Icelandic.  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  library  supplied  with 
manuals  for  learning  English,  so  keen  is  the 
desire  of  these  foreign  born  people  to  learn 
about  the  country  and  to  speak  the  language. 

The  elderly  Greek  who  demanded  first  of  all 
a  history  of  the  United  States  in  Greek,  push¬ 
ing  aside  other  Greek  books  which  were  offered 
him,  is  not  an  unusual  instance.  A  Japanese 
patient,  who  was  in  the  hospital  for  several 
months,  studied  a  Japanese-English  dictionary 


constantly  and  when  he  was  discharged,  could 
speak  a  little  halting  English.  An  Armenian 
now  in  the  hospital,  recites  the  words  of  an 
Armenian-English  hook  day  and  night  in  the 
ears  of  a  long  suffering  but  pateint  ward. 

But  “Ingles  sin  Maestro”  is  of  all  manuals 
most  in  demand,  often  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  for  two  or  three  months  before  it  returns 
to  the  library.  Books  on  American  citizenship, 
simple  histories  of  the  United  States,  are  highly 
prized  and  tho  these  are  never  forced  upon  any 
one,  they  are  always  taken  if  they  are  in  sight. 

Some  weeks  ago  during  which  a  number  of 
radicals  were  detained  upon  the  island,  a  few 
came  into  the  hospital.  They  were  mostly  Rus¬ 
sians  and  asked  chiefly  for  Tolstoi’s  works  and  of 
these,  “War  and  Peace”  was  most  in  demand. 
Among  these  men  were  several  Hungarians,  and 
one  day  after  two  volumes  of  Jokai  were  given 
out,  there  was  sitting  one  man  who  wished  for 
a  hook.  Only  one  Hungarian  book  remained 
upon  the  book  wagon.  Spark’s  Life  of  George 
Washington.  “I  have  read  it  once,”  he  said 
and  then  he  held  out  his  hand,  “Never  mind, 
give  it  here,  I  don’t  mind  reading  it  again.” 

When  the  A.  L.  A.  commenced  its  work  at 
Ellis  Island,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  “these 
hardened  seamen”  as  some  one  called  them, 
would  not  care  for  books,  but  the  first  few  trips 
of  the  hook  cart  thru  the  corridors  proved  the 
fallacy  of  this  judgment,  for  the  men  stood 
three  and  four  deep  about  the  wagon,  filling 
their  arms  with  books  for  themselves  and  their 
friends.  Sea  stories  are  very  popular  and  of 
these,  Jacobs,  Connolly  and  Morgan  Robertson 
are  prime  favorites,  but  books  on  seamanship, 
navigation  and  marine  engineering  are  always 
in  demand,  and  there  is  considerable  interest  in 
history  and  travel. 

The  Polyclinic  Hospital  on  West  50th  Street 
is  a  general  hospital  and  has  at  present  about 
three  hundred  patients,  almost  entirely  ex-sol¬ 
diers.  One  of  the  wards  has  been  given  for  li¬ 
brary  use  and  is  valued  by  the  men  as  the  only 
quiet  place  in  the  hospital.  This  hospital  was 
used  as  an  army  hospital  during  the  war  and 
on  a  certain  day  last  summer,  the  army  with¬ 
drew  at  noon.  Twenty  minutes  later  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  in  charge  and  the  hospital 
librarian  was  at  her  post  during  the  transfer 
and  continued  her  work  after  the  change.  The 
wards  are  visited  by  the  librarian  two  or  three 
times  a  week  and  the  monthly  circulation  is 
about  fourteen  hundred. 
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The  hospital  at  Stapelton  is  an  old  marine 
hospital  and  has  been  caring  for  seamen  since 
1883.  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pa¬ 
tients  and  those  are  chiefly  sailors  with  some 
coast  guard  men  and  ex-soldiers.  Part  of  the 
recreation  room  has  been  given  for  the  library 
and  here  is  the  book  collection,  consisting  of 
about  1000  volumes  and  the  librarian’s  desk. 
There  is  considerable  demand  for  foreign 
books,  especially  for  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Spanish. 

Because  of  the  many  requests  for  books  in 
foreign  languages,  it  was  thought  wise  to  form 
a  collection  at  the  N.  Y.  Dispatch  office  which 
could  be  loaned  to  hospitals  and  then  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  others  when  desired.  By  this 
arrangement  the  hospitals  have  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  titles  to  draw  upon  than  would  be  the 
case  if  small  permanent  collections  were  sent, 
and  the  expense  materially  lessened.  Much 


help  has  been  given  in  obtaining  lists  and  in 
translating  titles,  by  the  editors  of  foreign 
newspapers  and  by  foreign  language  associa¬ 
tions.  A  list  of  Serbian  books  was  furnished 
by  the  editor  of  a  Serbian  paper  and  the  titles 
translated.  The  editor  of  a  Lettish  paper  sent 
to  Latavia  for  a  small  number  of  Lettish  books 
which  we  could  not  buy  in  this  country.  The 
publishers  of  a  number  of  foreign  papers  have 
been  very  generous  in  giving  subscriptions  to 
hospitals  when  requested,  and  there  is  not  one 
refusal  to  record. 

Two  years  ago  the  librarian  had  to  make  her 
way  in  a  hospital  and  to  prove  the  value  of 
her  work,  but  now  all  doors  are  open  to  her  and 
her  welcome  is  assured.  Doctors,  nurses  and 
patients  unite  in  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  service  in  hospitals,  and  voice 
their  hope  that  soon  all  hospitals  will  have  ade¬ 
quate  library  service. 


Libraries  as  Book  Stores 

By  MELVIL  DEWEY 


The  Library  Journal  recently  remarkt 
that  some  years  ago  I  advocated  this 
radical  change.  Insted  of  dying  out,  this 
idea  has  grown  stedily  stronger.  I  hav  red 
every  number  of  the  97  volumes  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly  since  its  foundation  and  hav 
studied  this  problem  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  conviction  grows  stedily  stronger 
that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  is  for  tax 
supported  public  libraries  to  perform  the 
vitally  important  functions  of  the  ideal  book 
store,  which,  with  few  exceptions  existing  book 
stores  not  only  fail  to  perform  but,  becauz  of 
economic  conditions,  must  more  and  more  fail. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  world  is  to  provide  the 
essentials  of  public  education  at  public  expense. 
The  high  school,  with  rare  exceptions,  displaces 
the  oldtime  private  and  select  school,  to  our 
infinit  advantage.  The  public  library  has  in 
equal  degree  servd  general  interests  by  displac¬ 
ing  commercial  circulating  libraries  and  in¬ 
creasing  almost  beyond  belief  the  amount  of 
good  reading. 

But  a  book  ownd  is  better  than  a  book  loand. 
We  must  encourage  buying  books.  The  best 
results  ar  possible  only  if  there  is  either  an 
ideal  book  store  or  a  library  where  a  prospectiv 
book  buyer  may  hav  expert  guidance  in  se¬ 


lecting  what  wil  best  meet  his  needs.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  hav  a  competent  staff  for 
doing  this  unless  book  stores  ar  hevily  sub¬ 
sidized.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  renderd  a  valu¬ 
able  servis  in  publishing  Mr.  Arnold’s  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  “Welfare  of  the  Bookstore”  and  Mr. 
Newton’s  “Decay  of  the  Book  Shop.”  Its  Con¬ 
tributor’s  Club  is  following  this  up.  An  ex¬ 
tract  shows  the  spirit: 

“I  am  not  condemning  the  bookseller;  I  am 
only  explaining  the  trubles  of  the  customer.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  get  a  sales¬ 
man  or  saleswoman  who  knows  anything  of 
books,  or  is  willing  and  able  to  lern  about 
them;  and  I  take  pains  to  say  that  I  hav  found 
some  who  ar  more  than  polite,  who  ar  cordial 
and  frendly,  and  2  or  3  who,  within  their  spe¬ 
cial  provinces,  ar  competent  also. 

“As  a  rule,  however,  the  attendant,  as  wel 
as  the  shop  itself,  is  a  weariness  to  the  body 
and  soul.  Far  better  may  one  go  to  the  public 
library  if  he  wants  information  about  books.” 

The  public  needs  this  servis  and  has  made  a 
long  stride  toward  it  in  supporting  public 
libraries.  The  bildings,  books,  attractiv  rooms 
and  a  staf  vastly  more  competent  than  any 
book  store  can  afford  is  alredy  paid  for.  It 
wud  be  as  silly  to  duplicate  these  facilities  at 
enormus  cost  as  to  bild  a  second  trolley  line 
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thru  a  crowded  street.  Those  financially  inter¬ 
ested  wil  get  excited  as  they  did  when  I  first 
propounded  this  doctrin  and  wil  use  the  same 
arguments  put  forward  by  private  schools  and 
academies;  “destroying  vested  rights,”  “taking 
bred  out  of  mouths,”  etc.  etc.  ad  nauseam. 
Hundreds  of  times  we  hav  gone  thru  this  pro¬ 
cess'.  Hotels  last  year  flooded  the  cuntry  with 
statements  that  their  vast  interest  wud  be  en¬ 
tirely  ruind  when  the  dry  law  took  effect,  and 
millions  believed  it.  But  alredy  reports  from 
all  sides  agree  that  the  hotels  never  made  as 
much  money  in  the  same  time,  not  becauz  of 
no  bars,  but  in  spite  of  it.  We  always  adjust 
ourselvs  to  new  conditions  and  all  history 
teaches  us  to  do  the  ryt  thing  and  not  worry 
over  the  imaginary  evils  that  ar  always  pre¬ 
dicted  before  any  important  change.  The 
space,  capital  and  employes  of  the  retail  book 
trade  wud  adjust  themselvs  satisfactorily  if 
their  most  important  function  was  hereafter 
turnd  over  to  the  tax  supported  libraries. 

One  interested  in  any  subject  wud  go  to  the 
library  for  much  better  expert  advice  than  can 
ever  be  had  in  a  self-supporting  bookstore.  He 
cud  borrow  the  best  books  for  his  use  and  if 
he  wisht,  cud  hav  a  copy  to  own  come  in  the 
next  of  the  frequent  packages  receivd  from 
the  great  publishers’  clearing  house  which  wud 


evolv  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan.  At  les 
cost  we  shud  hav  vastly  better  servis  and  the 
ownership  of  good  books  wud  be  mitily  in- 
creast. 

The  department  and  other  stores  cud  as  now 
handle  gift  books  and  popular  best  sellers, 
which  can  be  past  over  the  counter  like  fancy 
goods  by  any  salesman. 

The  modern  magazine,  supported  by  adver¬ 
tising,  givs  so  much  for  so  little  that  it  has 
made  it  utterly  hopeless  for  the  bookstores 
needed  in  every  community  to  be  self  sup¬ 
porting.  The  Publishers’  Weekly  for  April  17 
gave  statistics  of  the  Curtis  plant  showing  that 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  sold  yearly  110  mil¬ 
lion  copies  or  more  than  the  entire  book  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  whole  cuntry,  duble  all  the 
school  books  sold,  and  4  times  all  the  trade 
books  sold  by  all  publishers  in  a  year.  The 
paper  for  the  Post  wud  supply  all  our  book¬ 
making  twice  over.  Each  number,  almost  given 
away,  is  equivalent  to  2  averaje  books  of  400 
pajes  or,  dropping  advertising,  reading  matter 
equals  a  good  size  book.  In  the  face  of  wel 
known  facts,  one  can  not  hope  to  hav  the  im¬ 
mensely  valuable  servis  of  an  ideal  book  store 
in  any  other  way  than  by  combining  it  with 
the  public  library  where  it  can  be  done  better 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost. 


Teachers’  Salaries  for  1920-1921 


^T^HE  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  heed  for 
better  salaries  for  teachers  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures  issued  by  J.  W.  Crabtree,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  table  gives  the  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries  for  elementary  teachers  as  arranged  for 
1920-1921,  and  in  most  cases  formally  adopted 
by  boards  of  education. 


City  Schools 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Aberdeen,  Wash . 

Salary 
. $1260 

Salary 

$1600 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  ... 

.  1200 

1800 

Bazoma,  N.  J . 

2100 

Berkeley,  Calif . 

.  1200 

1620 

Billings,  Mont . 

.  1200 

1600 

Boise,  Idaho  . 

.  1400 

1800 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

.  1200 

1800 

Cheyenne,  Wyo . 

.  1320 

1620 

Evanston,  Ill . 

1700 

Everett,  Wash . 

. .  1200 

1800 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 

. .  1200 

1800 

Jackson,  Micb . 

. .  1200 

1600 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . . 

2000 

Kearney,  N.  J . 

1800 

Kenosha,  Wis . 

1650 

Montclair,  N.  J . 

, .  1200 

2100 

Newark,  N.  J . 

, .  1300 

1900 

Newtonville,  Mass . 

1800 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

, .  1200 

1800 

Omaha,  Neb . 

2100 

Orange,  N.  J . 

1650 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

1900 

Passaic,  N.  J . 

1550 

Plainfield,  N.  J . 

1800 

Portland,  Ore . 

1700 

Saginaw  E.  S.,  Mich . 

.  1200 

1600 

Saginaw  W.  S.,  Mich . 

.  1200 

1800 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 

2100 

Spokane,  Wash . 

.  1250 

1750 

Wichita,  Kan . 

.  1200 

1800 
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Exchange  Records  for  Medium  Sized  Libraries 

By  C.  EDWARD  GRAVES* 


Tn  the  July,  1912  issue  of  the  Library  Jour- 
NAL  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Jacob  Hodne- 
fleld,  then  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library, 
describing  the  systems  of  records  used  in  the 
exchange  division  of  that  library.  Following 
Mr.  Hodnefield’s  resignation  in  1914,  it  was  the 
writer’s  privilege  to  work  with  these  records  for 
several  years.  They  proved  to  be  satisfactory 
in  the  main  for  the  needs  of  the  work,  altho 

Name 


Address 


ceived.  The  less  important  separates,  if  noted 
at  all,  can  well  be  recorded  by  the  total  num¬ 
ber  received  rather  than  by  individual  title. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  general  status  of 
the  exchange  relation  to  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  face  of  the  card,  and  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  not  so  much  space  is  needed  for 
a  list  of  the  publications  sent  as  in  the  case  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  or  any  larger  institu- 

.  —  . ''/fV 


Series  sect 

Series  received 

Separates  received 

MAIN  EXCHANGE  CARD 


some  suggestions  for  improvements  were  noted 
in  the  light  of  added  experience.  However, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  devise  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  exchange  records  for  the  library  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  it  was  found  that 
the  University  of  Illinois  system  did  not  at  all 
answer  the  needs  of  a  smaller  institution,  with 
fewer  publications  available  for  exchange  and 
with  a  less  complicated  mailing-system.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  new  set  of  cards  was  planned,  re¬ 
productions  of  which  accompany  this  article, 
which  is  written  in  the  belief  that  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  features  of  these  records 
might  prove  interesting  to  other  librarians  fac¬ 
ing  similar  problems. 

Card  A  is  the  main  exchange  index  card. 
Space  is  provided  at  the  top  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  exchanging  institution,  the  filing 
arangement  being  alphabetical  instead  of  geo¬ 
graphical.  One  narrow  column  at  the  left  side 
of  the  card  is  provided  for  abbreviated  nota¬ 
tions  of  the  series  or  publications  s')?nt;  a  wider 
column  in  the  center  is  left  for  nanites  of  series 
received;  and  a  still  wider  column  on  the  right 
for  a  list  of  the  more  important  separates  re- 


*  Recently  librarian  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  So' 
ciety. 


Date 

Record  of  negotiations  Dl  ^ 

Exchange  began 

Our  letter 

Their  letter 

Their  letter 

Otix  letter 

Our  letter 

Their  letter 

Their  letter 

Our  letter 

Our  letter 

Their  letter 

Their  letter 

Our  letter 

Our  letter 

Their  letter 

Their  letter 

Our  letter 

^  • 

Kemarki^ 


EXCHANGE  CARD  (REVERSE) 
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tion.  A  supplementary  record  (card  B,  ruled 
similarly  on  front  and  back)  is  provided  for  the 
institutions  from  which  a  large  number  of 
separate  publications  are  received  as  exchanges. 

The  reverse  of  the  exchange  index  card  (A  2) 
is  used  for  condensed  memoranda  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  resulting  exchange  arrangement, 

Exchange  separates  received  from 


nishes  a  fairly  complete  resume  of  any  exchange 
arrangement.  A  space  for  “remarks”  on  any 
particular  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  card.  The  mailing  records  (card 
C)  could  not  perhaps  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  every  small  or  medium-sized  library,  but  are 
reproduced  for  the  sake  of  any  suggestions  that 

s 


thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  correspondence  files.  These  notes, 
if  carefully  kept,  will  prove  to  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  feature  of  the  exchange  records. 
The  column  at  the  left  is  reserved  for  dates  and 
is  headed  by  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
exchange  arrangement.  The  reference  to  the 
correspondence  is  made  by  crossing  out  the 
superfluous  heading  in  each  couplet,  inserting 
the  date  opposite  the  remaining  heading,  and 
making  a  brief  note  of  the  contents  of  each 
letter.  The  order  of  the  headings  in  the  coup¬ 
lets  is  alternately  reversed,  with  the  purpose  of 
allowing  an  equal  space  for  each  entry,  should 
the  correspondence  alternate  chronologically,  as 
usually  happens.  Provision  for  recording  con¬ 
tents  of  eight  letters  is  made,  which  usually  fur- 


they  may  contain.  The  are  kept  on  4x8  cards 
and  for  that  reason  cannot,  of  course,  be  kept 
in  the  same  files  with  the  exchange  index  cards, 
which  are  standard  size,  3x5.  In  the  case  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  all  of  the 
mailing  work  is  done  by  the  general  of&ce  and 
the  exchange  records  are  kept  by  the  library,  so 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  separating  the 
mailing  records  from  the  exchange  records.  In 
cases  where  all  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  ex¬ 
change  assistant  in  the  library,  it  might  be  more 
desirable  to  use  cards  of  a  Uniform  size  for  both 
sets  of  records.  The  larger  size  does  not,  of 
course,  necessitate  such  frequent  replacements 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  large  mailing-list,  is 
likely  to  be  a  rather  lengthy  operation. 

The  general  features  of  the  card  are  no  doubt 
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self-explanatory.  The  various  check-marks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  card  are  applied  appropriately 
to  each  number  of  the  different  series  at  the 
time  of  mailing.  If  the  mailing  is  done  by  the 
exchange  assistant  and  the  only  recipients  are 
exchanging  institutions,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
need  for  the  system  of  check  marks.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  filled  in  at  the  top  of  the  card  and  a 
space  for  notes  is  left  at  the  foot.  Various 


adaptations  wili  suggest  themselves  to  librarians 
with  different  mailing  problems.  At  present 
this  work  is  rather  loosely  organized  in  many  in¬ 
stitutions.  and  it  is  believed  that  if  more  libra¬ 
rians  would  adopt  a  carefully  planned  and 
somewhat  detailed  system  of  exchange  records, 
the  general  efficiency  of  exchange  work  thruout 
the  country  would  be  greatly  increased  thereby. 


County  Libraries  for  Kentucky 


^  I  ■'HE  1920  session  of  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture  has  recently  passed  two  excellent  libra¬ 
ry  bills.  One  provides  for  libraries  in  towns 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  classes.  The 
other  provides  for  country  libraries  and  is  one 
of  the  best  laws  yet  passed  for  the  purpose. 

Among  its  strong  provisions  are: 

(1)  The  library  may  be  established  on  peti¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  resident  free  holders  of  each 
magisterial  district  in  the  county.  An  election 
is  not  required  and  the  wording  is  such  that  at 
some  future  time  “shall”  can  easily  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  “may,”  without  changing  any  other 
feature,  thus  making  the  establishment  of  libra¬ 
ries  mandatory. 

(2)  A  library  board  of  seven  members,  three 
of  whom  must  be  women,  is  provided  for.  Bal¬ 
anced  control  of  library  affairs  is  assured  by 
dividing  the  appointing  power  between  the  fis¬ 
cal  court  (county  board),  the  county  judge,  and 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

(3)  The  library  board  is  given  ample  pow¬ 
ers,  including  the  important  one  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  delegates  to  library  meetings. 

(4)  The  county  library  money  constitutes  a 
separate  fund. 

(5)  Whenever  any  city  or  town  in  a  county 
has  a  public  library,  provision  is  made  by 
means  of  which  it  may  serve  the  entire  county, 
in  which  case  four  members  are  added  to  its 
library  board  from  other  sections  of  the 
county. 

(6)  The  tax  rate  is  fixed  by  the  library 
board  at  not  less  than  half  nor  more  than  one 
mill,  thus  giving  the  board  entire  control  over 
its  own  budget  and  avoiding  the  confusion  that 
sometimes  occurs  where  one  body  fixes  the  in¬ 
come  and  another  spends  it. 

It  is  a  weakness  in  the  law  that  it  does  not 
provide  for  trained,  certificated  librarians  and 
for  state  supervision  and  promotion.  How¬ 


ever,  the  law  on  the  whole  is  excellent.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  same  kind  of  library  states¬ 
manship  that  has  characterized  Mary  E.  Dow¬ 
ney’s  work  in  Utah.  Fannie  C.  Rawson,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Kentucky  Library  Commission,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  her  fine  achievement  in 
educational  leadership. 

Twenty-five  states  now  have  county  library 
laws  of  some  kind.  They  are:  Alabama,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
sianna,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  -Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Washington,  which 
would  be  the  26th  state,  is  temporarily  out  of 
the  fold  because  its  1915  legislature  in  revis¬ 
ing  the  library  law,  unintentionally  left  out  the 
word  “county.”  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
some  of  these  laws  provide  only  for  library 
service  by  contract  with  existing  libraries  and 
that  others  make  the  establishment  of  libraries 
so  difficult  that  little  has  been  accomplished 
under  them. 

Library  workers  in  ten  states,  not  now  hav¬ 
ing  county  library  laws,  are  known  to  have 
prepared  or  to  he  planning  hills  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  next  legislature.  These  states 
are:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Virginia, 
Washington. 

Library  commissions  are  more  and  more 
exalting  their  duties  as  leaders  in  publicity,  in 
legislation,  in  organization  and  in  supervision 
above  their  activities  in  lending  books,  altho 
lending  the  unusual  book  from  a  state  collec¬ 
tion  will  have  a  place  even  when  every  county 
has  its  own  library.  Much  county  library  leg¬ 
islation  may  be  expected  in  1921. 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan. 
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For  ‘‘Strength  and  Durability” 


/^NCE,  not  long  ago,  in  a  certain  library 
school,  there  was  held  an  exhibition  of 
magazine  binders  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  inclusiveness.  With  the  care  customary  in 
such  institutions,  samples  had  been  collected 
from  every  known  .  manufacturer,  even  from 
those  who  had  hitherto  shunned  the  library 
limelight,  preferring  to  cater  to  the  less  critical 
custodians  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  club,  and  Sunday 
school  reading  rooms.  A  tremendous  array  it 
made,  and  one  that  was  particularly  impressive 
to  young  librarians,  trained  as  they  were  to 
consider  such  things  sacred.  Fully  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  wandered 
from  one  exhibit  to  another,  painstakingly  an¬ 
alysing  each  sample  with  the  threefold  formula: 

a.  Strength  and  durability. 

b.  Stiffness  of  cover  and  protection  of  inner 
margin  from  the  enquiring  eye  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  reader. 

3.  Complexity  of  control. 

(By  control  is  meant  the  operation  necessary 
on  the  part  of  a  library  assistant  to  so  inset  the 
magazine  that  no  inventive  reader  can  devise  a 
way  of  removing  it  without  the  aid  of  two  crow¬ 
bars,  a  machinist’s  hammer  and  a  pair  of 
blacksmith’s  pliers.) 

But,  little  did  I  realize  while  there,  the  ap¬ 
peal  that  was  being  made  to  that  late  popular, 
but  elusive  part  of  the  anatomy,  know  to  trans¬ 
lators  from  the  German  as  the  Subconscious 
Mind.  For  that  nigbt  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
the  substance  of  my  dream  was  this: 

Before  me  were  passing  in  mournful  monot¬ 
ony  long  lines  of  magazines  binders.  First 
came  the  well  known  makes,  old  friends,  tried, 
and  sometimes  trusted,  if  rarely  true.  And  all 
were  clad  in  sombre  black.  Morocco,  cowhide, 
pigskin,  buckram,  Keratol,  publisher’s  vellum, 
and  even  Manila  rope,  dyed  a  sombre  black. 
These  were  followed  by  various  contraptions 
of  an  enraged  imagination,  made  of  enameled 
tin,  galvanized  iron,  compo-board,  plate  glass, 
shingles,  and  seven-eighths*  inch  planed  white 
pine,  the  latter  remarkable  for  simplicity  of 
construction,  being  made  of  two  butter  ball 
paddles  hinged  together,  the  handles  of  which 
were  punched  that  the  magazine  might  be  hung 
inverted  on  a  peg  when  not  in  use,  or  might  be 
held  by  the  two  hands  of  the  reader  on  the  line 
of  his  direct  vision,  while  being  read. 


It  was  not  long  before  I  noticed  the  strange 
actions  of  a  silent  figure  standing  by  my  side, 
and  I  turned  to  gaze  into  the  mute,  appealing 
eyes  of  Everyman,  symbolic  of  public  library 
patrons  everywhere.  He  seemed  to  be  amusing 
himself  in  a  most  childlike  manner,  stopping 
each  binder  as  it  went  by,  raising  it  in  his  hand, 
and  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground.  The  thought 
then  came  to  me  that  he  was  testing  them  for 
“strength  and  durability,”  and  to  break  the  sil¬ 
ence  I  remarked  cheerfully,  “They  stand  the 
test  pretty  well  don’t  they?”  For  the  silence  was 
now  becoming  embarrassing.  Finally  he  an¬ 
swered.  He  had  obviously  taken  me  for  a  li¬ 
brarian,  for  the  reply  was  in  non-fiction,  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  well  known  poem: 

“My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense.” 

I  too  like  Keats,  and  moreover  I  appreciated 
compliment  to  my  profession,  so  I  replied, 
somewhat  flippantly  I  confess,  by  quoting: 
“Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known.” 

I  saw  my  error,  for  his  face,  which  had  shone 
with  hungry  hope  as  he  first  spoke,  stared  now 
with  sad  starvation  into  mine.  And  I  too,  was 
sad,  for  I,  a  librarian,  had  failed  to  understand 
the  suppressed  desires  of  Everyman.  At  last, 
he  spoke  again,  this  time  in  polyrhythmic  prose: 
“I  who  fain  would  read  must  needs  exercise 
my  aching  arms,  the  w'hile  my  teeming  brain 
grows  dull.” 

I  have  always  tried  to  be  quick  in  grasping 
another’s  point  of  view  and  this  time  I  under¬ 
stood.  “But  for  the  sake  of  bodily  ease,  would 
you  bave  us  ruthlessly  sacrifice  public  property 
entrusted  to  our  care?”  I  replied.  “Aye.  For 
I  come  not  unto  a  gymnasium,  but  into  a  library 
that  I  may  read”  he  answered.  For  a  moment 
I  could  not  frame  a  suitable  reply  so  I  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  binder  that  w'as  then 
passing.  Opening  it  I  saw  that  it  bore  the  name 
of  a  well  known  library  supply  house.  It 
was  stiff  and  unyielding,  and  in  the  back  had 
been  ingeniously  inserted  “for  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability”  a  thick  round  wooden  rod  such  as  com¬ 
monly  used  for  small  table  legs,  or  tbe  backs  of 
uncomfortable  chairs.  I  silently  grasped  my 
strange  friend’s  hand  as  a  sign  of  understand¬ 
ing,  and  then — I  woke. 
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How  to  Give  Yourself  a  Graduate  Course* 

By  SARAH  M.  JACOBS. 

Librarian,  Pomona  (Calif.)  Public  Library. 


soon  as  school  is  over,  before  you  have 
lost  the  freshness  of  your  impressions, 
take  ari  inventory  of  yourself.  Unless  you  are 
a  prodigy,  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  has  proved  itself  to  be  elusive.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  no  one  but  yourself  can 
■  distinguish  your  alleged  library  hand  from  your 
ordinary  one.  Perhaps  you  do  not  always  know 
a  series  entry  from  a  title.  Very  likely  the  ins 
and  outs  of  charging  systems  are  not  clear  to 
you.  Personal  characteristics  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
cuss,  nor  am  I  going  to  give  you  the  whole  secret 
of  making  yourself  pleasing  to  your  chief.  But 
do  answer  to  yourself  this  one  question:  “Do  I 
talk  too  much?”  If  words  continually  exude 
from  your  lips,  attack  that  habit  first  of  all. 

After  you  have  learned  to  keep  still  when  on 
^uty,  tackle  the  weak  points  in  your  library 
technique.  Try  assigning  classification  num¬ 
bers  to  the  books  in  your  home  library,  and 
consider  under  what  subjects  your  entries  should 
be  made.  Practice  story  telling  on  the  children 
of  your  block.  If  you  are  going  to  work  at 
once,  use  your  daily  tasks  as  a  review,  and  in 
the  intervals  work  up  the  weak  parts.  Keep 
checking  your  daily  work  by  your  notes  and 
by  the  authorities,  till  you  not  only  know  what 
is  taught,  but  where  to  turn  to  the  rule.  Cutter 
is  called  “The  Cataloger’s  Bible,”  because  this 
sort  of  familiarity  is  expected.  You  know  grad¬ 
uates  in  law  and  medicine  do  this.  In  their 
early — enforced — leisure,  they  review  Grey  or 
Blackstone,  and  clinch  their  memories.  It  is 
quite  as  essential  that  you  con  your  Cutter  and 
Dewey  and  Kroeger.  Deep  brain  paths  are 
made  mostly  by  repetition  of  impression.  Make 
all  your  technique  automatic,  so  that  you  can  do 
things  with  one  hand  behind  your  back,  as  it 
were.  •  Then  your  attention  will  be  free  for  the 
new  puzzles  for  which  no  training  can  entirely 
prepare  you.  Then  very  likely  some  references 
have  been  given  you  that  you  have  not  had 
time  even  to  look  at.  This  is  the  time  to  do  so. 

In  business  they  say,  “Every  man  who  hires 
me  is  conducting  a  university  course  for  me, 
and  paying  me  to  attend  it.”  So  you  may  re- 

*  Based  on  a  paper  read  before  the  Los  Angeles 
Library  School  February  13. 


gard  your  work  for  pay  as  a  graduate  course. 
You  may  study  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  library  you  are  in,  but  beware  of  being 
sure  right  off  that  you  can  see  weaknesses.  May¬ 
be  they  are  elements  of  strength  camouflaged. 

KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  NEW 
As  soon  as  you  have  found  your  feet,  you  are 
ready  to  step  out  a  little.  Not  all  has  been 
taught  in  the  schools.  It  can  not  be.  Library 
science  is  a  living,  changing  organism,  adjust¬ 
ing  itself  constantly  to  a  living,  changing  world. 
So,  in  the  first  place,  read  professional  litera¬ 
ture,  one  library  magazine  anyhow,  and  more 
if  you  can.  I  myself  have  on  the  back  of  the 
sliding  shelf  of  my  desk,  where  it  is  easy  to  get 
at,  a  checklist  of  the  periodicals  I  read,  with 
little  squares,  one  for  each  month.  I  check  in 
each  month  as  read.  Then  even  if  I  am  busy 
when  the  new  Library  Journal  comes,  or  if  some 
one  else  gets  it  first,  I  am  reminded  to  get  it 
later  on,  and  I  waste  no  time  considering  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  the  number  for  the  1st  or  the  15th 
which  I  saw  last.  If  you  are  in  a  library  of  any 
size,  there  will  be  many  small  library  serials 
and  single  publications  received.  A  determined 
person  can  make  connection  with  all  these,  even 
if  it  is  not  the  library  policy  to  put  all  such  lit¬ 
erature  for  a  time  in  a  place  accessible  to  all. 
If  you  have  some  one  to  discuss  new  theories 
with,  it  is  well.  You  will  clarify  your  thought, 
— and  will  have  less  time  to  dwell  on  the  vag¬ 
aries  of  chief  and  patrons. 

Miss  no  opportunity  to  visit  libraries,  and  to 
study  them.  Notice  floorplans,  lighting,  delivery 
desks,  filing  and  charging  systems,  work  sched¬ 
ules,  nature  of  book  stock,  everything  else  you 
can  see.  Notice  the  weak  points  as  well  as  the 
strong  ones.  Are  they  integral  or  adventitious? 
Does  local  prejudice  force  the  retention  of  the 
defects  ? 

Salesmen  have  to  “learn  stock,”  as  they  say, 
that  they  may  know  all  the  varieties  of  gas 
engines,  or  silk,  or  rice,  or  screws,  or  lumber. 
Books  to  the  library  worker  are  what  stock  is 
to  the  salesman.  No  amount  of  theory  will 
take  the  place  of  knowing  stock.  So  keep  up 
with  the  sort  of  book  your  clientele  demands. 
If  you  are  working  with  children,  read  juvenile 
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books.  If  you  serve  adults,  have  ready  know¬ 
ledge  of  books  for  the  current  demand. 

This  is  not  so  very  difficult  with  fiction  and 
other  literature,  nor  with  the  common  or  gar¬ 
den  varieties  of  science.  But  there  are  forms  of 
knowledge  of  which  most  of  us  have  not  even 
the  names.  Do  you  know  about  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  or  Zeeman’s  effect,  of  the 
cryohydric  temperature,  or  Waelschaert  valves, 
or  Fechner’s  law  of  stimuli,  or  chiaroscuro,  or 
collective  bargaining?  Do  you  know  where  to 
search  for  them?  You  will  do  well  each  year 
to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  vocabulary  of 
some  branch  of  knowledge  not  now  known  to 
you.  The  least  smattering  will  help  wonder¬ 
fully  when  you  are  racing  after  a  clue,  and  the 
inquirer  is  registering  impatience  by  glances 
at  his  wrist  watch;  whereas,  if  you  keep  alert 
you  will  find  that  you  sense  to  some  extent  the 
trend  of  thought  and  interest  before  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people,  and  you  will  be  able  somewhat 
to  foresee  the  next  desire  of  the  public,  and  get 
your  library  ready  for  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
rewards  of  the  diligent. 

STUDY  EXECUTIVES 

Now  I  would  study  executives,  and  find  out 
the  secret  of  their  strength.  You  are  likely 
soon,  if  not  at  once,  to  be  an  executive,  as  de¬ 
partment  head  or  librarian.  You  will  find  it 

The  American 

^  I  'HE  American  Library  in  Paris,  established 
in  the  summer  of  1918  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  as  part  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  Library  War  Service,  has  now  become  a 
permanent  institution,  due  to  the  efforts  of  an 
association  formed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
for  its  maintenance.  It  is  open  to  all  residents  of 
Paris  of  whatever  nationality  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  night  on  week  days  and 
from  two  p.  m.  to  ten  p.  m.  on  Sundays. 

The  library  contains  25,000  volumes  and  re¬ 
ceives  currently  115  periodicals  and  news¬ 
papers.  Its  loans  for  home  use  already  amount 
to  6,000  volumes  a  month  and  circulation  is 
steadily  increasing.  Books  are  issued  for  four¬ 
teen  days  including  Sundays,  but  excluding  the 
holidays  when  the  library  is  closed.  Books 
not  in  great  demand  may  be  renewed  once, 
either  by  mail,  telephone  or  in  person.  The 
children’s  reading  room  is  free  to  all  children. 


a  more  difficult  task  than  any  before  attempted, 
and  you  will  be  grateful  for  any  pointers  you 
may  have  acquired  from  your  study  of  others. 
How  do  they  handle  finance?  How  do  they 
get  work  done  on  time  without  fretting  subor¬ 
dinates?  Are  all  their  cards  on  the  table,  in 
the  fashion  claimed  to  be  used  by  some  present- 
day  diplomats?  Or,  without  being  as  open  as 
this,  do  they  still  fill  you  with  confidence  that 
they  will  he  equal  to  everything,  that  there  is 
always  a  shot  in  the  locker?  Do  they  control 
by  fear,  by  flattery,  by  overwhelming  personal¬ 
ity?  Do  they  treat  all  alike?  And  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  treat  all  alike?  Have  they  a  far-seeing 
policy,  or  do  they  work  simply  for  the  present? 
Do  they  encourage  initiative,  or  is  authority 
centralized?  What  are  the  advantages  of  each 
policy?  What  would  you  do  in  some  of  the 
difficult  situations?  And  why?  You  will  soon 
find  that  you  are  driven  to  read  books  about 
the  executive,  and  about  business  administra¬ 
tion.  In  many  points  the  problems  of  the  li¬ 
brary  administrator  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  business  man,  and  may  be  solved  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  same  principles. 

HAVE  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  OUTCOME. 
Having  followed  this  “course”  so  far,  there 
remains  only  this:  Have  confidence  in  the  out¬ 
come;  indeed  you,  having  followed  this  course, 
can  scarcely  but  have  confidence. 

Library  in  Paris 

They  should  have  reader’s  cards  of  their  own, 
but  in  case  they  have  not,  they  are  allowed  to 
borrow  books  on  their  parents’  cards.  The 
use  of  the  stacks  and  reading  room  is  free  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  make  legitimate  use 
of  them. 

To  date  the  library  has  issued  some  3,000 
readers’  cards  to  the  following  classes  of  read¬ 
ers  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books 
for  home  use:  (1)  patrons,  (2)  members, 
(3)  subscribers  of  ten  or  more  francs,  (4)  stu¬ 
dents  matriculated  in  any  French  university 
(5)  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in  uniform. 
The  subscriber  of  ten  francs  is  entitled  to  the 
use  of  one  reader’s  card  for  a  period  of  one 
year;  the  subscriber  of  twenty  francs  to  two 
cards  for  the  same  period;  and  so  on  up  to 
five  cards  which  is  the  limit  of  the  cards  issued 
to  any  one  reader.  Patrons  and  members  are 
also  limited  to  five  readers’  cards. 
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The  Mary  Hemenway  Hall 

IV/r  ARY  Hemenway  Hall  Library  at  Wellesley 
College  represents  the  work  of  thirty 
years  of  collecting  books,  pamphlets,  leaf¬ 
lets  and  clippings  on  the  various  subjects,  which 
are  included  under  physical  education.  These 
include  books  on  massage,  posture,  personal, 
school,  public  and  mental  hygiene;  educational 
and  corrective  gymnastics;  athletics  and  sports; 
games;  dancing;  pageantry;  playgrounds;  anat¬ 
omy  and  physiology. 

The  collection  includes,  besides  books,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  periodicals,  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  leaflets  and  posters  of  the 
various  health  organizations.  The  blanks  and 
forms  used  by  the  departments  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education  in  private  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  universities  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s 
have  been  collected  and  filed;  and  question¬ 
naires,  which  that  have  been  sent  out  to  tbe  de¬ 
partments  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  for 
women  in  the  universities  and  to  the  departments 
in  women’s  colleges,  have  been  filed  with  their 
replies.  There  are  a  few  rare  books,  among 
them  a  book  on  the  art  of  gymnastics  in  Latin, 
published  in  1542,  and  a  German  translation 
of  an  Italian  book  on  swimming,  published  in 
1792. 

The  library  is  used  chiefly  by  the  staff  and 
students  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene.  These 
students  are  taking  the  special  normal  course 
preparatory  to  becoming  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  of  physical  education.  The  undergradu¬ 
ate  students  and  other  members  of  the  faculty 


Library  at  Wellesley  College 

use  it  also  and  alumnae  of  the  Department  use 
it  largely,  those  living  at  a  distance  for  refer¬ 
ence  work  by  mail  or  for  vacation  borrowing, 
and  those  who  live  near  come  in  to  find 
out  what  new  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals 
have  come  out  on  their  particular  phase  of 
physical  education. 

As  the  different  periodicals  are  received,  a 
note  is  made  of  any  article,  of  special  interest 
to  a  member  of  the  staff,  and  sent  to  that 
person.  Important  articles  are  listed  and  posted, 
and  analytics  for  the  more  important  articles 
are  made  for  the  catalog.  Many  lists  are  pre¬ 
pared — at  the  request  of  the  alumnae  or  of  pri¬ 
vate,  vocational  and  other  schools,  and  dupli¬ 
cates  of  these  are  of  course  kept  for  reference. 

New  organizations  are  springing  up  every  day, 
whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  health.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  publish  printed  matter  of 
one  kind  or  another  on  what  they  are  doing  and 
hope  to  do;  or  educational  material  to  be  used 
in  their  work  with  the  public.  It  may  be  a 
poster,  a  weight  chart  or  a  brief  but  authorita¬ 
tive  pamphlet  on  the  value  of  milk  in  the  child’s 
diet.  Most  of  this  is  sent  free  to  libraries  or 
teachers,  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  To 
keep  up  with  these  organizations,  to  get  their 
material  and  make  it  available  in  the  library 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Mary  Hemenway  Hall  Library. 

Susan  G.  Akers. 

Librarian. 


The  Friends’  Library  at  Clermont-en-Argonne 


^T’HE  March  number  of  Reconstruction,  the 
monthly  “published  for  the  relief  missions 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  France,  Poland, 
Austria,  Serbia,  Germany  and  elsewhere”  con¬ 
tains  an  illustrated  article  by  G.  F.  S.  (Gertrude 
Elizabeth  Sims,  the  directing  editor  of  the  pub¬ 
lication)  on  the  little  library  which  has  been 
established  by  the  Mission  des  Amis  in  the 
“Maison  Simone”  at  Clermont-en-Argonne. 

Clermont  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  this  almost  totally  ruined  village  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  little  library  of  fourteen 
hundred  children’s  books  which  the  Mission  cir¬ 
culated  in  all  the  villages  of  the  Canton  of 
Clermont.  The  Maison  Simone  library  con¬ 
sists  of  a  homelike  reading  room  with  an  open 


fire-place  and  a  piano.  A  large  alcove  off  this 
is  the  children’s  room,' furnished  with  kinder¬ 
garten  tables  and  tiny  cbairs.  The  shelves  are 
so  low  that  there  is  ample  space  above  them 
for  effective  decoration — here  a  procession  of 
fluffy  chickens  on  a  blue  background,  there  a 
series  of  romantic  American-Indian  scenes  in 
brown,  gold  and  orange,  and  again,  “big  col¬ 
ored  pictures  of  thrilling  events  famous  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history.”  A  large  window  looks  out  on 
the  street  and  before  it  is, a  long  low  bench,  and 
on  the  bottom  shelves  are  blocks  and  games  for 
the  little  brothers  and  sisters  while  the  older 
children  read  or  select  books  which  may  be 
taken  home  for  two  weeks. 
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L’HEURE  JOYEUSE 

HE  Book  Committee  of  the  Art  War  Relief 
has  decided  to  devote  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  “Defenders  of  Democracy”  and  the 
de  luxe  edition  of  Alfred  Noyes’  poems  (funds 
originally  intended  to  be  used  in  aiding  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  Naval  Militia)  to  carrying  on  re¬ 
constructive  library  work  in  the  devastated  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Allies. 

After  visiting  America,  Dr.  Rene  Sand  and 
Miss  Carter,  members  of  the  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  of  Belgium,  favored  establishing  child¬ 
ren’s  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  Belgium. 
Their  enthusiasm  proved  so  contagious  that  the 
Book  Committee  of  the  Art  War  Relief  joined 
forces  in  the  formation  of  a  library  plan  pro¬ 
viding  “L’Heure  Joyeuse,  Rendezvous  pour  les 
Enfants.”  The  idea,  already  well  started,  calls 
for  the  bodily  transplanting  of  a  children’s  read¬ 
ing  room  from  America  to  Belgium. 

Two  months  after  Miss  Carter’s  return  to 
Brussels  she  and  Dr.  Sand  formed  a  committee 
of  United  States  representatives  in  Belgium, 
together  with  Belgian  officials  arid  educators. 
This  committee,  in  joint  meeting,  agreed  to  place 
rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  Book  Committee 
for  the  housing  of  “L’Heure  Joyeuse.” 

Books  were  so  much  needed  that  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  of  American  books  were  sent  over 
in  August,  1919.  The  remaining  books  were, 
of  course,  to  be  provided  in  Erench  and  Flemish. 
This  list  of  American  books  was  prepared  by 
the  Committee  under  the  direction  of  Annie  Car- 
roll  Moore  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
The  teachers  were  to  use  them  and  from  them 
select  stories  for  the  children.  The  working 
drawings  for  the  first  “L’Heure  Joyeuse”  have 
been  sent  to  the  Book  Committee  and  a  full 
equipment  will  be  shipped  as  soon  as  the  order 
can  be  filled  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

Another  room  will  soon  be  established  in  the 
devastated  district  of  France  and  it  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  these  two  small,  beautifully 
equipped  libraries  will  be  models  that  will  in¬ 
spire  the  citizens  of  Belgium  and  France  to 
carry  the  children’s  library  idea  to  even  greater 
development. 

The  Book  Committee  is  glad  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  Library  Association  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interest  of  library  work,  not  only 
abroad  but  at  home.  It  has  resolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  organization  as  long  as  it  can  serve. 


and  it  hopes  to  give  “L’Heure  Joyeuse”  (so 
easily  translated  into  “The  Joyful  Hour”)  to  be 
Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School  as  well  as 
other  places  where  children  need  the  joy  and 
stimulus  of  recreative  reading. 

GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  LOUISVILLE 

OOKS  containing  German  propaganda, 
prepared  in  a  subtle  way  by  Germans  or 
German  sympathizers,  and  printed  in  English, 
will  not  be  returned  to  shelves  of  the  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library  “until  peace  comes,”  at 
least,  the  library  trustees  voted  in  April. 

“When  George  T.  Settle,  librarian,  read  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Intelligence  Bureau,  W'^ar  Depart¬ 
ment,  advising  that  all  books  of  propaganda, 
such  as  those  labeled  by  the  Government  and 
withdrawn  from  libraries  when  America  de¬ 
clared  war  April  6,  1917,  now  may  be  restored. 
Dr.  Adolph  0.  Pfingst  quickly  moved  that  the 
books  be  continued  in  storage. 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Powell,  who,  two  months 
ago,  offered  a  similar  motion,  supported  him, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

“  ‘Well,  we  excluded  the  German  books  two 
months  ago,  and  I  don’t  see  that  the  situation 
has  changed  any  in  the  last  two  months,’  Dr. 
Pfingst  said.” — The  Courier-Journal. 

THE  TRANSCRIPT’S  “LIBRARIAN” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

Chiefly  on  account  of  other  work,  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  up  “The  Librarian”  column  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  and  after  May  26,  1920, 
the  column  will  be  conducted  by  another  writer. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  suggesting  my  successor 
in  this  work — a  librarian  conversant  with  libra¬ 
ry  work  thruout  the  country. 

While  my  first  reason  for  making  the  change 
is  excess  of  other  work,  I  know  the  danger  of 
writing  too  long  upon  one  subject.  The  grief 
of  a  few  readers  who  have  thought  the  column 
not  sufficiently  grave  and  reverential  might  be 
endured,  but  I  will  not  risk  boring  a  larger 
number  who  say  they  have  found  it  readable. 
Mail  should  be  addressed  to  The  Librarian, 
Boston  Transcript. 

.  My  excuse  for  asking  you  to  print  this  letter 
is  that  I  might  have  the  help  of  the  Library 
Journal  in  sending  my  heartiest  thanks  to  the 
librarians  who  have  aided  me  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  by  their  very  kind  messages.  To 
many  such,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  am 
deeply  indebted. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson. 


June  1,  1920 
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Recent  Motion  Pictures  Based  on  Standard  or  Current 

Literature 

These  pictures  have  been  selected  for  listing  by  The  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures 


Burning  Daylight.  Metro.  6  reels.  Star— Mitchel 
Lewis. 

Big  business  drama  adapted  from  the  story  by 
Jack  London. 

Humoresque.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  6  reels.  Star — 
Alma  Reubens. 

Screen  version  of  the  comedy  drama  of  Jewish 
Life  by  Fannie  Hurst. 

Mr.  Wu.  Republic.  5  reels.  Star — Matheson  Lang. 

Adaptation  of  the  play  by  Harry  M.  Vernon  and 
Harold  Owen.  Chinese  tragedy  which  enjoyed  won¬ 
derful  success  in  London  and  New  York. 

Romance.  United  Artists.  7  reels.  Star — Doris  Kean. 

A  costume  romance  taken  from  the  stage  play  by 
Edward  Sheldon  and  starring  the  same  actresses  as 
when  it  had  its  successful  run  in  New  York  a  few 
years  ago. 

Ruler  of  Men.  Vitagraph.  2  reels. 

A  South  American  drama  based  on  the  story  by 
0.  Henry. 


Scratch  My  Back.  Goldwyn.  5  reels.  Star — T.  Roy 
Barnes. 

Screen  version  of  the  comedy  drama  from  the 
Rupert  Hughes  novel  of  same  name. 

City  of  Masks,  The.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  5  reels. 
Star — Robert  Warwick. 

Romantic  comedy  drama  adapted  from  the  book 
by  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Pioneer.  6  reels.  Star — 
Sheldon  Lewis. 

Psychological  melodrama  based  on  the  well  known 
book  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Orphan,  The.  Fox.  6  reels.  Star — William  Farnum. 

Adaptation  of  the  Clarence  E.  Mulford  western 
melodrama. 

Prince  Chap,  The.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  6  reels. 
Star — Thomas  Meighan. 

Screen  version  of  the  romance  of  the  same  name 
by  Edward  Peple. 

Thimble,  Thimble.  Vitagraph.  2  reels. 

An  excellent  motion  picture  version  of  an  0.  Henry 
romance. 


POSTER  USED 
TO  ADVERTISE 
THE  A.  L.  A. 

SERVICE  TO 
THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE. 

THE  POSTER  WHICH 
MEASURES 

11  IN.  X  13  IN. 

HAS  A 

PALE  BUFF  GROUND, 
WITH  A  BORDER  OF  RED 
AND 

VERY  EFFECTIVE 
LETTERING  IN 
RED  AND  BLUE. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  OLD  TIME  LIBRARIANS 

T  IBRARIANS  of  olden  days 

Would  sit  for  hours  and  fondly  gaze 
At  rows  of  books  upon  the  shelf 
They  cared  no  whit  for  fame  or  pelf, 

But  rather  would  they  scan  the  pages 
To  glean  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

Parent,  the  Elder,  wrote  a  tract. 

To  teach  his  colleagues  how  to  act; 

And  how  to  catalog.  But  such 
Wild  schemes  they  did  not  fancy  much. 

For  innovations  such  as  these 
Disturbed  their  life  of  quiet  ease. 

Old  Magliabecchi  used  to  sit 

And  watch  the  spiders  while  they’d  knit 

Their  webs  of  airy  make-believe 

From  tome  to  tome,  from  eave  to  eave 

And  lest  the  insects  met  with  harm. 

He  lit  a  stove  to  keep  them  warm. 

About  Panizzi,  it  is  said: 

He  used  to  lie  awake  in  bed 
In  contemplation  on  the  case 
Of  how  to  best  conserve  his  space 
Till,  tired  quite,  he’d  mutter,  “Darn  it,” 

“I’ll  hand  the  matter  on  to  Garnett.” 

Sir  Richard  Garnett  was  a  poet 
As  well  as  being  quite  adroit 
At  bibliotechnicalities 
He  even  could  devise  with  ease 
A  space  conserving  sliding  stack, 

When  stationary  shelves  were  slack. 

Librarians  of  olden  days 
Had  never  heard  of  A.  L.  A.’s. 

Had  ne’er  sent  books  to  men  at  war. 

Nor  had  any  “Programs,”  in  days  of  yore. 

In  fact  they  seemed  to  live  apart 
From  men  and  life,  these  men  of  art. 

Frdm  “Seventeen”  {Class  Annual  of  the  N.  Y. 
P,  L.  School,  1917)  slightly  adapted. 

THE  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.  LIBRARY 

The  annual  review  number  of  The  Grace  Log, 
published  in  December  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
New  York,  includes  in  its  pages  a  picture  of  the 
reference  and  circulating  library  maintained  in 
the  editorial  department  of  the  home  office. 
This  library  numbers  1,308  volumes,  776  of 
which  circulate  and  532  of  which  are  in  the 
reference  department. 


THE  A.  L.  A.  AT  THE  NATIONAL  MARINE 
EXPOSITION 

HE  National  Marine  League’s  warm  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  runs  thru 
the  May  number  of  The  National  Marine,  from 
the  Deep  Sea  Tea  at  which 

“New  York’s  newspaper,  magazine  and  book 
editors,  some  real  poets  and  bona  fide  authors, 
were  guests  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  League  at 
an  informal  reception.  The  A.  L.  A.’s  now 
famous  Deep  Sea  Shelf — ^the  ten  best  hooks  of 
the  sea  chosen  by  popular  ballot  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion — were  on  view.  From  each  book  ran  a 
leading  ribbon  to  a  large  map  of  the  world, 
indicating  the  location  of  the  principal  scene 
of  the  book.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl 
Milam,  Mr.  Forrest  B.  Spaulding  and  Miss 
Marion  Humble  of  the  Library  Association, 
and  President  Ross  of  the  League,  the  literati 
were  piloted  into  channels  of  thought  probably 
more  nautical  than  many  of  them  had  previously 
been  in.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  intention — a 
thoroly  laudable  one — ^to  make  the  writers  of 
America  more  ship-minded.” 
to  the  Exhibit 

“A  very  interesting  and  instructive  showing 
which  brought  home  to  many  the  importance 
of  their  service.  ...  by  which  they  place  ex¬ 
cellent  libraries  within  reach  of  sea  faring  men” 

and  the  “Deep  Sea  Bookshelf,”  the  first  fifty 
titles  of  which  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
popularity  as  voted  for  at  the  Exposition,  and 
concluding  with  the  Merchant  Marine  Branch 
maintained  by  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Seamen’s 
Service  Center,  New  York  City,  for  the  use  of 
merchant  seamen  of  all  flags  while  ashore. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  THE  RECLASSIFICATION 
OF  SALARIES 

The  Report  of  the  Congressional  Commission 
on  Reclassification  of  Salaries,  the  largest  piece 
of  “job  analysis”  ever  undertaken,  will  no  doubt 
be  wanted  by  every  library.  There  are  no  more 
copies  to  be  had  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  but  a  limited  supply  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees.  As  long  as  the  supply  lasts  copies  may 
be  procured  by  payment  of  the  cost  price  of 
eighty-five  cents  per  copy.  Address:  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  1423  New 
York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Books  bear  the  messages  of  the  wisest  of 
mankind  to  all  the  generations  of  men.” — 
Edward  Robeson  Taylor. 
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The  Colorado  Springs  Conference  toward 
which  librarians  are  speeding  from  the 
several  points  of  the  compass,  will  have  its  time 
so  filled  with  pressing  business  that  little  at¬ 
tention  is  likely  to  be  paid  to  stanardization 
and  certification,  tho  these  are  important  topics 
of  the  year.  At  Washington  further  consulta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  library  authorities  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  modified  scheme  of  library  service,  with 
fewer  classes,  which  is  intended  to  fit  better 
into  the  general  re-classification  scheme  now 
before  Congress  and  make  the  service  scheme 
simpler  and  more  effective  from  the  library 
point  of  view.  Elsewhere  work  in  the  same 
direction  is  likely  to  go  forward  in  varying 
methods  and  with  varied  results.  Out  of  the 
several  experiments  will  come  finally  a  system 
probably  differing  somewhat  in  the  several 
states,  tho  possibly  the  work  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee  will  do  much  to  bring  about 
unity  of  method  as  well  as  of  purpose.  Chiefly 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new 
system  should  be  reasonably  elastic  and  should 
not  exclude  from  the  profession  those  who  are 
not  graduates  of  library  schools,  tho  profes¬ 
sional  training  at  professional  sc.hools  should 
always  give  certain  advantages  in  the  practice 
of  any  profession.  It  will  never  be  possible  or 
desirable,  indeed,  to  exclude  from  the  calling  of 
librarianism  those  who  have  natural  fitness  for 
such  work  but  come  to  it  without  the  advant¬ 
age  of  specific  training.  The  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  libraries  for  workers  will  continue 
to  outrun  the  supply  of  library  school  gradu¬ 
ates  and  indeed  the  lesser  positions  are  likely 
always  to  be  recruited  from  high  school  and 
other  courses  which  give  training  of  a  useful 
tho  not  of  a  professional  character.  But  the 
standardization  of  library  positions  and  the 
certification  of  library  assistants  should  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  all  library 
workers  and  insure  for  them  better  and  more 
adequate  salaries  than  under  present  conditions. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

SOME  years  since.  Dr.  Bostwick  proposed  an 
algebraic  formula  for  the  rating  of  libra¬ 
ries,  combining  the  figures  given  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  reports  into  what  might  be  called  an  index 


number.  This  method  which  has  long  been 
used  by  economists  for  rating  prices  without 
reference  to  gold  or  silver  standards  and  more 
recently ,  utilized  by  the  government  for  com¬ 
puting  the  increased  cost  of  living  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  report  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  on  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
several  states.  The  elements  of  the  calculation 
are  school  attendance,  amount  of  training,  pro¬ 
gress  in  studies,  expenditure  on  schools,  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  and  like  items,  combined  into  an 
ideal  of  100.  Taking  the  figures  as  reported  by 
the  state  authorities  themselves,  Montana  sur¬ 
prisingly  heads  the  list  with  75.8  per  cent  fol¬ 
lowed  by  California  71.2  per  cent,  Arizona  66.2 
per  cent.  New  Jersey  heading  the  Eastern  states 
with  65.9  per  cent  while  Massachusetts,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  are  all  close  to  60 
per  cent  and  South  Carolina  tails  the  list  with 
but  29.4  per  cent.  This,  however,  is  better  than 
the  average  of  the  whole  country  half  a  century 
ago  which  was  26  per  cent  in  1870  as  against 
52  per  cent,  or  double  efficiency,  today.  The 
most  striking  fact  is  the  increase  in  high  school 
attendance,  19,000  in  1870  as  against  2,000,000 
today,  the  increase  mostly  girls.  In  salaries 
California  leads  the  list  at  $1056  per  year  mimi- 
mum  while  North  Carolina  is  the  lowest  with 
$300  per  year  minimum.  Dr.  Bostwick  will 
find  an  interesting  precedent  for  one  feature 
of  the  report  of  his  Committee  on  Library 
Service  in  this  Russell  Sage  report  for  which 
the  library  figures  of  the  several  state  commis¬ 
sions  will  furnish  a  first  basis,  while  the  method 
may  later  be  applied  to  individual  libraries. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  question  is  asked  how  the  statement  that 
civil  service  methods  have  been  successful 
in  selecting  a  chief  librarian  for  Chicago  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  statement  that  civil  ser¬ 
vice  examinations  have  demoralized  general  li¬ 
brary  service  in  that  city.  The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  supports  the  contention  that  when  a  li¬ 
brary  system  has  a  good  civil  service  method 
of  its  own,  this  should  not  be  displaced  by 
municipal  or  state  civil  service  examinations. 
The  two  examinations  which  resulted  in  the 
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choice  of  Mr.  Legler  and  Mr.  Roden  in  Chicago 
were  conducted  by  or  participated  in  by  li¬ 
brarians  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  second 
would  have  been  disastrous  in  result  had  it  not 
been  for  Librarian  Putnam’s  insistence  on  pro¬ 
fessional  standards.  On  the  other  hand  civil 
service  methods  have  apparently  been  applied 
very  crudely  with  respect  to  library  assistants, 
to  the  serious  dissatisfaction  of  Chicago  resi¬ 
dents  who  are  equally  interested  in  good  li- 
brarianship  and  good  civil  service  methods. 


The  schemes  of  library  service  adopted  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  other  cities  for  promotion 
within  the  service  without  excluding  non-resi¬ 
dents  are  a  model  of  civil  service  efficiency,  as 
has  been  testified  by  fair-minded  investigators 
time  and  time  again.  The  moral  is  that  civil 
service  examinations  may  best  be  conducted 
within  a  professional  service  by  the  profession 
itself,  providing  the  methods  are  sufficiently 
broad  to  obtain  the  best  material  and  give  right 
of  way  to  the  best  library  servants. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Enlarged  Program 

Trustees’  Meeting  Held  at  Boston  Public 
Library 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  on  April  22nd.  William  F.  Kenney, 
president  of  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  welcomed  the  visitors,  and  in  pledging 
the  support  of  the  Boston  Trustees  to  the  En¬ 
larged  Program,  stated  that  it  was  obvious  that 
if  books  were  needed  by  soldiers,  as  our  war¬ 
time  experience  has  proven,  they  are  also  need¬ 
ed  by  the  60,000,000  people  in  this  country  now 
living  in  towns  and  cities  which  have  no  library 
service. 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
presided  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Coolidge  expressed 
himself  as  being  highly  appreciative  of  the 
work  of  librarians,  and  said,  “I  hold  that  the 
business  of  a  library  is  to  get  itself  read,”  and 
to  further  the  usefulness  of  the  library  is  the 
duty  both  of  the  librarians  and  trustees.  He 
called  upon  New  England  trustees  to  see  to  it 
that  all  Americans  had  the  same  opportunity 
for  library  service  as  was  furnished  in  those 
towns  and  cities  represented  by  the  trustees 
present.  He  further  stated  that  the  Enlarged 
Program  represented  the  collective  spirit  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  that  when  the  A.  L.  A.  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  public  asking  nothing  for  its  members, 
it  should  be  treated  with  consideration  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

Carl  Milam,  general  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
said  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  rarely  see  a  useful  book,  and  told  how 
the  A.  L.  A.  work  of  war-days  had  begun  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  book  service  which, 
in  justice  to  the  people  being  served,  could  not 
be  given  up.  He  said  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
had  already  taken  over  the  care  of  the  war¬ 


time  A.  L.  A.  libraries,  and  had  placed  them 
under  trained  librarians,  and  it  was  this  same 
kind  of  service — -the  furnishing  of  books  to  tbe 
lighthouse  keepers,  the  Merchant  Marine  men, 
the  sick  in  the  hospital  libraries — that  the  A. 
L.  A.  should  establish  and  carry  on  until  such 
time  as  the  branches  of  the  Government  in 
charge  of  these  men  could  take  over  the  book 
service. 

The  Paris  headquarters  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
should  also  be  continued,  as  a  demonstration  of 
modern  library  methods  for  the  many  people  on 
the  Continent  who  are  already  asking  about 
American  library  methods  and  also  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Americans  abroad,  as  well  as  to 
promote  international  good  will  by  furnishing 
books  to  statesmen,  newspapermen,  scholars, 
and  others  in  Paris.  The  A.  L.  A.  also  plans 
to  push  the  distribution  of  books  on  citizenship 
and  to  prepare  reading  courses  on  practical 
subjects  for  the  use  of  libraries  everywhere. 
The  A.  L.  A.  will  also  advertise  these  reading 
courses  and  will  do  much  to  assist  existing  li¬ 
braries.  In  brief,  the  program  of  the  A.  L.  A.  is 
to  create  public  opinion  favorable  to  libraries, 
to  the  end  that  adequate  support  may  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  existing  libraries,  and  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  libraries  where  they  do  not 
exist. 

Mrs.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  Social  Service 
Work  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  the  next  speaker, 
said  it  was  easy  to  send  men  to  sea,  but  it  was 
hard  to  keep  them  there,  the  hardships  were  so 
great.  At  a  rough  estimate,  there  are  35,000 
men  and  12,000  officers  in  the  Merchant  Marine. 
She  disproved  the  statement  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  boys  were  entirely  from  seaport  cities, 
by  reading  a  list  of  the  states  from  which  were 
drawn  the  men  at  one  of  the  ports.  The  list 
included  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  She 
considered  the  A.  L.  A.  was  doing  a  wonderful 
work  toward  keeping  these  men  aboard  ship 
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when  going  ashore  would  mean  mischief.  She 
read  several  very  appreciative  letters  from  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  one  having  the  significant  state¬ 
ment,  “At  last  some  one  has  thought  of  us! 
Thank  you  for  the  book,”  etc. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  at  this  point  read  by 
Mr.  Coolidge  from  Payson  Smith,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education  for  Massachusetts,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  being  entirely  in  accord  with 
“the  extremely  important  program  of  the  A. 
L.  A.” 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  chairman  of  the 
Americanization  Work  under  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  said  that  the  libraries  supplied  best 
the  human  touch  in  handling  the  foreign  born. 
She  expressed  herself  as  very  certain  that  libra¬ 
ries  can  become  the  best  center  for  work  with 
the  adult  foreign  born.  She  believes  that  the 
personality  of  the  librarian  will  do  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  in  a  community  toward 
reaching  the  foreigner. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Coolidge  read  the  list  of 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  va¬ 
rious  New  England  states  as  official  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  meeting. 

Frank  P.  Hill,  then  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Enlarged  Program  Committee,  was  next 
called  on.  He  said  that  each  community 
can  be  appealed  to  thru  the  special 
part  of  the  Enlarged  Program  interesting  to 
that  community.  Both  endowments  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  particular  parts  of  the  Program 
will  be  requested,  as  well  as  unspecified  gifts. 
Library  service  has  been  brought  before  many 
people  by  the  A.  L.  A.  publicity  for  this  cam¬ 
paign, — people  who  did  not  realize  what  a  li¬ 
brary  could  do,  or  what  the  A.  L.  A.  could  do 
to  help  to  establish  a  library.  Dr.  Hill  was 
certain  that  the  advertising  had  already  helped 
to  show  the  public  that  better  salaries  were 
needed  to  carry  on  library  work,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  more  people  would  be  interested  to 
go  into  library  work  as  a  result  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
publicity  work. 

Mr.  Coolidge  then  read  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  trustee  of  the  New  Bedford 
Public  Library.  The  following  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

RESOLVED: — ^That  we.  New  England  Li¬ 
brary  trustees  and  other  friends  of  library 
service,  meeting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
April  22,  1920,  endorse  the  “Books  for  Every¬ 
body”  program  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  as  an  educational  and  civic  effort 
worthy  of  popular  support  and  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  to  support  this  forward 


looking  library  movement  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability. 

Dr.  Hill  announced  that  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Directors  of  the  New  England  states 
would  be  held  the  following  morning  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  Trustees’  Room  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  to  consider  ways  and  means. 

Just  before  the  meeting  adjourned,  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  who  had  been  a  welfare  officer  in  one  of 
the  large  army  camps,  told  how  much  the  libra¬ 
rian  and  library  service  had  meant  in  the  camp 
where  he  was.  He  said  he  knew  he  could  get  a 
dollar  apiece  from  the  men  who  were  in  his 
camp,  and  he  said  he  hoped  his  men  would 
have  the  chance  to  contribute  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
work.  He  said  his  men  had  not  only  been  en¬ 
tertained  by  their  opportunity  to  get  good  lite¬ 
rature,  but  had  been  able  to  get  higher  rank  in 
the  Army  thru  their  study  of  the  library’s  tech¬ 
nical  books. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 
The  April  meeting  was  held  at  Ryerson 
Library  on  the  22nd,  and  the  address  of  the 
evening  was  given  by  Carl  B.  Roden  on  the 
Enlarged  Program  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Mr.  Roden 
outlined  his  own  mental  attitude  towards  the 
Enlarged  Program,  stating  with  absolute  frank¬ 
ness  that  from  a  position  of  indifference  if  not 
active  opposition  he  had  come  to  believe  in  and 
favor  the  Program.  Those  who  heard  him  can 
be  perfectly  sure  that  they  have  not  been  misled 
either  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  Program  or 
as  to  its  disadvantages  and  they  owe  Mr.  Roden 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  complete  frankness 
with  which  he  discussed  the  plan. 

Short  reports  were  given  by  three  members 
of  the  Survey  Committee,  and  Miss  Goldberg 
closed  the  program  with  an  account  of  her  ex¬ 
periences  in  France. 

The  May  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of 
the  month  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Eleanor 
Club  in  the  Stevens  Building. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Mary  B.  Day 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Survey  Committee 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  be  given  the 
summer  months  in  which  to  complete  their 
work  and  that  their  report  should  be  printed 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  incoming  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Mary  B.  Day,  librarian 
National  Safety  Council;  vice  president,  Na¬ 
than  R.  Levin,  Chicago  Public  Library;  secre¬ 
tary,  Virginia  Savage,  Western  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers;  treasurer,  Eliza  Lamb,  University  of 
Chicago  Libraries. 
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The  program  of  the  evening  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Pearl  Field  was  a  Dewey  Decimal 
pageant  in  which  each  class  from  the  000s  to 
the  900s  was  ably  represented  by  leaders  from 
the  different  libraries.  Beginning  with  biblio¬ 
graphy  the  scenes  followed  one  another  thru 
philosophy,  religion  on  to  history,  to  the  de¬ 
light  and  edification  of  the  audience.  Noah’s 
ark  was  the  main  theme  in  the  200s  and  again 
in  the  500s  and  the  other  classes  were  each  il¬ 
lustrated  according  to  the  ingenuity  and  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  leaders. 

Margaret  Fupumess, 

Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Library  Association,  held  on  May  21  at  the 
Westport  Public  Library,  professional  themes 
were  much  to  the  front.  John  Adams  Lowe, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  addressed  the  conference  on  the  plans 
for  recruiting  for  library  work.  It  is  his  be¬ 
lief  that  much  valuable  headway  could  be  made 
if  local  librarians  would  realize  how  much  they 
could  do  by  interesting  young  people  who  might 
enter  this  profession.  Josephine  Adams 
Rathbone  of  the  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Li¬ 
brary  Science  discussed  salaries  and  training 
of  librarians,  and  pointed  out  that  there  are 
signs  indicating  that  better  levels  of  remunera¬ 
tion  are  being  obtained  in  the  library  field.  An 
address  on  the  responsibility  of  the  public  li¬ 
brary  in  the  training  of  the  young  for  citizen¬ 
ship  was  given  by  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  editor 
of  the  Publishers’  Weekly.  The  attendance 
numbered  sixty.  The  association  voted  not  to 
organize  for  the  Enlarged  Program  work  until 
after  the  Colorado  Springs  Conference. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

A  special  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Fargo, 
May  8th,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  best 
natural  channels  thru  which  to  work  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  part  outlined  for  the  state  in  the 
Enlarged  Program.  A  spirited  group  of  twenty- 
two  librarians  and  trustees  gathered  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  state. 

A  motion  was  unanimously  carried  that  the 
librarians  and  trustees  of  North  Dakota  en¬ 
dorse  the  Enlarged  Program  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Clarence  B.  Lester  of  the 
Wisconsin  Library  Commission  and.  regional 
director  for  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  gave  a  clear  description  of  the  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  the  Enlarged  Program,  and 
was  ready  at  every  point  to  meet  problems  and 
guide  thought.  Miss  Bucklin,  state  director 


for  North  Dakota,  presented  a  practical  plan 
for  raising  the  quota  assigned  to  North  Dakota. 
It  was  decided  to  work  in  great  part  thru  the 
county  chairmen  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Women’s  Clubs. 

The  subject  of  county  libraries  for  North 
Dakota  was  further  discussed  at  this  meeting 
and  the  committee  of  three  enlarged  to  five 
by  the  appointment  of  R.  M.  Pollock  of  Fargo 
and  Svenbjorn  Johnston  of  Grand  Forks.  Plans 
were  made  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  library 
laws  for  North  Dakota. 

Helen  Griffiths, 

Secretary. 

IDAHO  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
The  Idaho  State  Library  Association  met  in 
Boise  April  27-29.  Much  time  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  library  needs  of  the 
state.  The  need  of  a  county  library  is  very 
evident  when  one  considers  that  a  large  part 
of  the  state  is  still  new,  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  is  rural  and  cannot  be 
served  by  the  widely  separated  libraries  now 
existing,  and  that  there  are  several  counties 
in  which  there  is  no  town  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  library.  So  the  librarians  agreed  to  work 
tor  the  passage  of  a  county  library  law,  the 
appointment  of  an  organizer  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Eree  Traveling  Library. 

The  Enlarged  Program  of  the  A.  L.  A.  also 
received  due  attention.  Mr.  Ruby,  camp  libra¬ 
rian,  during  the  war,  delivered  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  address  on  the  A.  L.  A.  war  work  and  the 
Enlarged  Program.  Dr.  Bryan,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  gave  a  survey  of  Idaho’s 
educational  system  and  institutions,  and  Edith 
Gantt,  of  the  Pocatello  Public  Library,  told  of 
the  Americanization  work  with  the  foreigners 
in  that  community.  Discussion  of  books  and 
various  phases  of  book  selection  proved  most 
interesting,  especially  that  on  children’s  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  new  fiction.  The  early  history 
of  Idaho  was  presented  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  by  Mr.  Bronson,  an  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Marion  Orr, 
Secretary. 

LIBRARY  CALENDAR 
July  1-3.  At  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Hotel  Star  Island. 

J oint  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  and  the  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ver- 
morit,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Sept.  2-4.  At  Portland,  Ore. 

Annual  conference  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Library  Association. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  CLASSES 


NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  School  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  larger  number  of  lecturers  and 
librarians  than  usual  the  past  month.  On 
April  19  Chalmers  Hadley  of  the  Denver  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  gave  a  very  practical  talk  on  public 
library  administration.  During  the  week  of 
May  2,  Clara  W.  Hunt  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  gave  her  annual  short  course  on 
library  work  with  children.  Mrs.  Henriette  M. 
Derman,  cataloger  of  Slavic  languages  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  paid  her  first  visit  to  the 
School  on  May  6  and  spoke  on  the  Russians 
and  their  reading.  Caroline  L.  Jones,  A.  L.  A. 
supervisor  of  hospital  libraries  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  spent  May  13  at  the  school 
and  spoke  on  the  remarkable  development  of 
hospital  library  work  during  the  war  and  the 
importance  of  its  further  development  and  ex¬ 
tension  for  peace  time  service.  William  i  F. 
Yust,  librarian  of  the  Rochester  Public  Library 
and  chairman  of  the  Campaign  Committee  for 
Increased  Appropriations  for  the  Library 
School,  spent  two  days  at  the  school.  Other 
visitors  were  Lucile  F.  Fargo,  librarian  of  the 
North  Central  High  School  Library,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Ernestine  Rose,  recently  returned  from 
a  year’s  service  with  the  A.  L.  A.  overseas;  and 
Paul  N.  Rice  and  Charles  F.  McCombs  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

The  Junior  class  spent  May  10  at  the  Troy 
Public  Library,  attending  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  on  book  mending  and  repairing  given 
by  Jane  H.  Crissey  of  the  library  staff. 

The  following  students  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  positions  for  the  coming  year: 

Ruby  E.  Cundiff,  1921,  assistant  librarian,  Earlham 
College  Library,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Birgit  Foss,  1921,  general  assistant,  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Ragnhild  Ol^en,  1921,  cataloger,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Library. 

Hjordis  Roseth,  1921,  librarian,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Hawkesbury,  Canada. 

Elizabeth  Seymour,  1920,  reference  assistant.  Engin¬ 
eering  Societies  Library,  New  York  City. 

Charles  B.  Shaw,  1920,  librarian.  North  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Greensboro. 

Ruth  E.  Smith,  1920,  head  cataloger,  Silas  Bronson 
Library,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Jean  K.  Taylor,  1920,  head  of  technology  depart¬ 
ment,  Silas  Bronson  Library,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
Acting  Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

ON  Friday,  May  7,  the  School  entertained  one 
of  the  meetings  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Institutes  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  Association.  Following  the  plan 
worked  out  for  the  institutes  thruout  the  state 
by  Asa  Wynkoop,  head  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Section  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  program  was  made  up  as  a  result  of 
a  referendum  submitted  to  the  libraries  in  the 
district  concerned,  which  included  Westchester 
and  Rockland  Counties  and  western  Long  Is¬ 
land.  The  morning  session  began  at  10  o’clock, 
and  consisted  of  a  word  of  greeting  by  Edwin 
H.  Anderson  and  of  discussions  led  by  John  A. 
Lowe,  Eunice  C.  Wilson,  and  Margaret  Jackson. 
The  noon  hour  was  devoted  to  lunch,  at  which 
the  delegates  were  guests  of  the  Library  School, 
and  to  conferences,  visits  and  trips  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  various  points  in  the  central  building  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  leaders  on 
the  afternoon  program  were  Mary  Frank  and 
Frederic  G.  Melcher.  Sixty  persons  from  the 
district  registered,  and  a  large  number  of  local 
library  workers  were  in  attendance.  The  meet¬ 
ing  proved  very  helpful,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Library  School  it  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  students  not  only  to  observe  the 
preparation  for  such  a  meeting  and  the  conduct 
of  it,  but  to  profit  by  the  discussion  and  actually 
to  assist  at  a  number  of  points. 

Recent  eastern  meetings  of  librarians  direct¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation  have  brought  to  the  school  an  unusual 
number  of  visiting  lecturers.  These  have  in¬ 
cluded  Chalmers  Hadley,  Linda  A.  Eastman, 
Adam  Strohm,  and  Adeline  Zachert.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Effie  L.  Power  spent  ten  days  at  the  school 
in  connection  with  her  series  of  lectures  on 
children’s  literature. 

In  the  present  month  the  regular  students  are 
going  once  a  week  to  Brooklyn,  as  guests  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science,  to 
hear  Edward  F.  Stevens’  series  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  libraries.  This  is  part  of  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  whereby  one  series  of 
lectures  in  each  school  is  attended  by  both 
groups  of  students. 

Entrance  examinations  for  1920-21  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  June  12th,  at  the  Library 
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School  rooms  and  at  such  other  points  thruout 
the  country  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  can¬ 
didates. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advanced  courses 
for  1920-21.  These  are  designed  to  prepare  for 
special  forms  of  library  work,  and  are  open  to 
persons  who  have  certificates  showing  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in 
a  library  school  holding  membership  in  the 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools,  and 
who  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  for  work 
of  this  character  by  the  school  from  which  they 
come.  They  provide  for  work  extending  from 
October  to  May  inclusive,  part  of  which  is  in¬ 
cident  to  instruction  and  part  of  which  consists 
of  practical  experience  under  direction.  Stu¬ 
dents  register  not  later  than  September,  at  which 
time  they  consult  with  the  Library  School  re¬ 
garding  the  work  being  done  in  their  positions 
and  concerning  theses,  bibliographies  and  upon 
readings  furnished  by  the  school.  The  months 
of  February,  March  and  April  they  spend  at 
the  Library  School,  giving  all  their  time  to 
study.  The  diploma  is  awarded  in  June,  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  instructional 
work  and  upon  the  receipt  of  acceptable  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  student’s  record  in  his  position 
for  the  months  September  to  January  inclusive 
and  in  May. 

The  specific  courses  offered  in  1920-21  will 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  preferences  of 
those  who  plan  to  enroll,  but  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  series  in  Administration,  Reference  work. 
School  Library  work,  and  a  number  of  other 
important  subjects  which  cannot  always  be 
^eated  with  sufficient  emphasis  in  the  first  year. 
Prospective  students  who  hold  positions  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  are  often 
able  to  secure  a  _  release  for  the  three-month 
period  of  instructional  work,  and  accepted  ap¬ 
plicants  from  a  distance  can  usually  secure  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  with  provision  for  such  a  release. 

Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Principal. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


^T^HE  opportunity  to  do  practical  work  in 
^  other  libraries  during  the  third  term  has  al¬ 
ways  been  arranged  for  students  who  wished  to 
specialize  in  some  particular  branch,  but  this 
year  h^  seen  quite  an  amplification  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege.  Every  student  has  been  placed  for  experi¬ 
ence  in  at  least  one  library  other  than  Pratt  and 
several  of  them  have  gone  to  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  libraries.  The  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Newark  Public  Libraries,  Columbia  Univer¬ 


sity,  the  Commercial  and  Girls’  High  Schools 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, 
Haskins  and  Sells,  the  East  Orange,  Englewood, 
and  Nutley  Public  Libraries  have  afforded  the 
students  the  opportunity  to  study  their  meth¬ 
ods  and  to  see  some  of  their  problems. 

The  course  in  book  selection  has  been 
planned  this  year  with  the  needs  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  new  library  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  largely  in 
view.  Most  of  the  problems  assigned  have  had 
reference  to  this  library,  and  the  final  test — 
the  selection  of  an  annotated,  balanced  list  of 
one  hundred  class  books  of  the  last  three  years 
— will,  when  the  lists  are  combined,  make  a 
well-rounded  general  selection  of  about  eight 
hundred  interesting  modern  books.  One  other 
problem,  the  selection  of  a  list  of  practical 
anthologies  dealing  with  special  subjects,  is 
published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Pratt 
Quarterly  Booklist. 

The  field  work  has  included  visits  to  the 
headquarters  and  to  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  two  large  library  systems  of  Greater  New 
York,  to  three  museum  libraries,  to  several  spe¬ 
cial  libraries,  to  the  Columbia  group,  and  to 
the  Newark  Public  Library. 

The  entrance  examinations  will  be  held  on 
June  11th  and  other  examinations  will  be  of¬ 
fered  later  in  the  year. 

The  Alumni  Supper  will  take  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  June  24th,  in  the  Library,  and  the 
Commencement  exercises  will  be  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 

V  ice-Director. 

CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS 

^HE  Chautauqua  School  for  Librarians  will 

hold  its  twentieth  annual  session  July  3rd 
to  August  14th. 

There  will  be  four  groups  of  students,  and 
the  first  class  to  complete  the  year’s  course  on 
the  installment  plan  will  graduate. 

The  Freshman  class  has  courses  in  catalog¬ 
ing,  classification  and  allied  subjects;  refer¬ 
ence  work  and  organization. 

Courses  of  the  Sophomore  group  include  his¬ 
tory  of  libraries  and  book  making,  bookbind¬ 
ing,  advanced  cataloging,  classification  and 
reference  work. 

The  Juniors  have  courses  in  subject  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  children  s  work,  types  of  libraries,  cata- 
loging  and  literature. 

Work  of  the  Senior  class  includes  catalog- 
ing  and  reference  work  in  public  documents 
general  and  trade  bibliography,  administration’ 
work  with  schools  and  book  selection. 
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Only  those  are  accepted  who  are  already  in 
library  work  or  under  definite  appointment  to 
positions.  This  means  that  every  student  fin¬ 
ishing  the  course  has  at  least  three  years  of 
actual  experience  while  most  of  them  have  more. 

Classes  are  limited  to  the  number  that  can 
be  given  satisfactory  instruction  and  supervi¬ 
sion. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mary  E. 
Downey,  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL  OF 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

T  IBRARY  work  with  foreigners  has  been  in 
the  foreground  in  the  School  program  re¬ 
cently.  The  girls  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  glimpse  of  it  they  got  in  their  visit  to  the 
Providence  Public  Library,  and  quite  as  much 
so  in  Miss  Campbell’s  account  of  what  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  doing  thru  the  Free  Library  Com¬ 
mission. 

At  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  department,  their  representative, 
Stella  Jones,  spoke  on  Americanization 
thru  story-telling,  describing  the  picturesque 
community  story-telling  begun  in  Bridgeport 
last  summer. 

We  also  had  an  insight  into  the  reading  of 
some  of  our  European  neighbors  thru  an  hour 
generously  given  us  by  Mrs.  Croiset  van  der 
Kop-Croiset,  now  assistant  librarian  in  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  Public  Library,  and  in  Mrs.  Derman’s 
analysis  of  what  the  Russians  read. 

The  book  selection  course  has  been  the 
gainer  by  a  lecture  on  book  ordering,  by  Olin 
Davis,  and  one  on  the  choice  of  books  for  a 
scientific  and  technical  library  by  Dr.  Bigelow 
of  “Tech.”  An  address  by  Mr.  Wellman  was 
most  thoroly  stimulating  in  its  presentation  of 
the  necessity  of  so  investing  the  book  fund  that 
it  would  produce  dividends  in  the  form  of  ac¬ 
tive  turnover  of  the  books,  and  increased  use 
and  appreciation  of  the  library. 

John  G.  Moulton,  of  Haverhill,  spoke  on 
pictures  in  a  library,  illustrating  by  some  fine 
examples  from  his  own  collection,  and  by 
Medici  prints  kindly  lent  by  Foster  Brothers. 
Hospital  library  service  was  presented  one  aft¬ 
ernoon  by  Miss  Barnett,  the  A.  L.  A.  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  by  E.  Kathleen  Jones,  and  Har¬ 
old  T.  Dougherty  has  promised  an  illustrated 
talk  on  his  experiences  at  Brest  with  the  Library 
War  Service. 

During  May  two  class  periods  a  week  have 
been  given  to  the  topic  of  special  libraries. 
Stress  has  been  laid  especially  on  visits  to  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  these  libraries,  and  on  class  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  reports  of  the  students  on  their 


observations.  Group  visits  were  made  to  the 
libraries  of  the  A.  D.  Little  Company,  Stone 
and  Webster,  and  the  Insurance  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Boston,  and  to  that  of  the  Norton 
Company  of  Worcester.  Committees  of  one  or 
two  students  were  assigned  to  see  and  report 
upon  ten  other  collections. 

In  the  College  Announcement  of  Courses, 
1920-21  just  issued,  an  elective  in  “Special  Li¬ 
braries”  course  is  announced  for  the  spring 
term  of  the  year,  which  will  give  the  subject 
more  prominence  than  it  has  had  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  previously. 

Further  appointments  of  the  class  of  1920 
are: 

Mildred  Bradbury,  assistant,  Library  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  Harvard  University. 

Dorothy  Drew  Coffin,  assistant,  Des  Moines  Public 
Library. 

Marion  Eaton,  cataloger,  Hispanic  Society  Library, 
New  York. 

Virginia  Dare  Frost,  reference  assistant,  Brookline 
Public  Library. 

Beatrice  1.  Gilman,  cataloger,  Hispanic  Society 
Library,  New  York. 

Stella  Morse,  reference  assistant,  Kalamazoo  Public 
Library. 

E.  Winnifred  Olden,  cataloger,  reference-catalog  divi¬ 
sion,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Edith  Seibel,  assistant,  Boston  University,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  Library. 

Margaret  Withington,  assistant.  Social  Service  Library, 
Boston. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 

Director. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  COURSES 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  is  offering  several  library  courses  for 
those  who  are  studying  for  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  These  include  elementary  courses  as  well 
as  a  course  in  children’s  literature  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  class  room  libraries. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  COURSE 
FOR  TEACHER  LIBRARIANS 

HE  Summer  Session  of  Boston  University 
again  offers  an  elementary  course  for  teach¬ 
er-librarians,  which  will  be  given  if  there  is 
sufficient  registration.  The  course  as  outlined 
is  not  a  short  cut  to  the  library  profession,  but 
is  designed  to  aid  those  with  little  experience 
who  must  administer  small  school  libraries  and 
carry  a  teaching  program  at  the  same  time. 

Tbis  course  is  listed  as  under  the  direction 
of  Ralph  L.  Power,  but,  in  his  absence,  it  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Margaret  S.  Locke, 
his  associate.  For  a  catalog  of  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  address  the  director.  Dr.  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ralph  L.  Power. 
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WESTERN  RESERVE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

HE  series  of  lectures  on  Books  for  Chil¬ 
dren  given  by  Bertha  Hatch  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library  have  been  concluded;  also 
the  course  on  School  Libraries  given  by  Martha 
Wilson  and  Edith  Cook. 

The  students  appreciated  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  F.  K.  Walter  of  Detroit,  Dr.  C.  C.  Wil¬ 
liamson  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Ade¬ 
line  Zachert  of  Rochester  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Root, 
when  in  Cleveland  in  April  attending  an  A.  L. 
A.  committee  meeting. 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  librarian  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Public  Library,  spoke  to  the  school  re¬ 
cently  on  “Selling  good  books  for  almost  noth¬ 
ing,”  giving  practical  suggestions  regarding 
library  finance  and  administration. 

The  book  selection  course  is  being  coneluded 
with  a  series  of  lectures  by  Prof.  Clara  L. 
Myers  of  the  College  for  Women,  W.  R.  U.,  on 
foreign  literatures  in  translation. 

Recent  visiting  lecturers  have  been  Herman 
H.  B.  Meyer,  chief  bibliographer  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  who  spoke  twice,  his  subjects  be¬ 
ing  “The  field  of  bibliography”  and  “Relation 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  other  libraries,” 
Adam  Strohm  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
spoke  on  “Service”  and  Mary  Eileen  Ahern, 
editor  of  Public  Libraries,  spoke  on  “Library 
values.” 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  course  in 
Library  Work  with  Children  to  be  given  next 
year  as  a  department  of  the  Library  School  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Annie  Spencer  Cutter. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  course  which  has 
been  given  since  1909  by  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  and  is  arranged  between  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  and  the  Western  Reserve  Li¬ 
brary  School,  whereby  the  students  have  paid 
employment  in  the  Children’s  Department 
while  taking  the  course. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 

Director. 

LIBRARY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA 

AURA  HAMMOND,  librarian  of  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  gave  three  lectures 
during  April  on  the  administration  of  a  college 
library.  The  lectures  were  followed  by  a  visit 
to  the  Technological  library. 

Gertrude  Stiles  of  Cleveland  gave  her  regular 
course  of  lectures  on  the  binding  and  mending 
of  books  April  5th  to  8th. 

C.  Seymour  Thompson,  librarian  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Public  Library  talked  to  the  class  inform¬ 
ally  on  March  31st  on  library  administration. 


Mary  Bell  Palmer,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission,  talked  to  the 
class  informally  on  April  24th  on  commission 
work  in  North  Carolina. 

Tommie  Dora  Barker, 
Director. 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

^^HE  Carnegie  Library  School  has  been 
called  upon  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the 
general  reorganization  which  is  in  progress  at 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters  in  Chicago  by  releasing 
its  principal,  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  to  accept  the 
position  of  assistant  executive  secretary.  Miss 
Bogle’s  whole-hearted  and  unstinted  expendi¬ 
ture  of  self  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
has  made  for  it  and  for  her  a  recognized  place 
in  the  field  of  library  training.  Marie  Hamil¬ 
ton  Law,  assistant  t6  the  principal  and  a  val¬ 
ued  memiber  of  the  Library  School  staff  since 
1907,  has  resigned  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Employers’  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Edna 
Whiteman,  instructor  in  story-telling  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  School  and  supervisor  of  story-telling  in 
the  Children’s  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  since  February  16,  will  take  a  well- 
earned  rest  until  September  next. 

Charles  E.  Rush,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  opened  the 
course  in  “Publicity  and  Extension,”  on  April 
24.  Mary  E.  Ahearn,  editor  of  Public  Libra¬ 
ries,  lectured  to  the  Library  School  on  April  28. 

John  H,  Leete, 

Director. 


ST.  LOUIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

ECENT  lecturers  at  the  School  have  been 
Lutie  E.  Stearns,  who  spoke  on  “The  next 
step  in  library  work,”  on  April  21,  and  “Cur¬ 
rent  Periodicals,”  on  April  28;  Genevieve  Ap- 
gar,  of  the  Harris  Teachers’  College,  St.  Louis, 
who  gave  an  interpretation  of  Tagore’s  “Poems 
of  Childhood,”  on  April  27;  Lyman  Beecher 
Stowe,  of  the  Editorial  Department  of  Double¬ 
day,  Page  and  Co.,  who  talked  to  the  School 
on  May  4  about  “Book  Publishing.” 

The  class  of  1920,  numbering  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  will  graduate  on  May  28.  The  exercises, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Library  building,  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  will  include  an  address  by  Per- 
cival  Chubb,  president  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America  and  author  of  “Festivals  and 
Plays.” 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 

Director. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

TN  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -three 

former  students  and  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  who  died  in  the  Nation’s 
service  and  for  whom  memorial  trees  have  been 
planted  by  the  students,  is  the  name  of  one 
woman,  Edith  Marian  Morgan,  a  student  of 
the  Library  School,  who  died  while  working  in 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Washington. 

LIBRARY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN 

A  COURSE  of  ten  lectures  on  the  binding 
and  repair  of  library  books  was  given  by 
Gertrude  Stiles,  supervisor  of  binding,  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library,  April  19-23.  The  exhibit 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  bookbinding  was 
secured  for  the  week. 

May  Hay,  which  has  a  special  significance  to 
every  graduate  of  the  School  was  made  an 
especially  pleasant  occasion,  because  Prof.  A. 

S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin  College,  could  be 
present.  His  lecture,  “The  value  of  an  avoca¬ 
tion,”  on  Saturday  morning,  was  followed  by 
an  informal  reception  and  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  poster  bulletins  prepared  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  A  picnic  at  Maple  Bluff  concluded  the 
festivities.  Mr.  Root  gave  two  more  lectures 
during  his  stay  on  the  history  of  printing. 

Other  special  lectures  in  May  were: 

Newspaper  publicity  for  libraries,  W.  Daw¬ 
son  Johnston,  librarian,  St.  Paul  Public  Li¬ 
brary;  The  public  welfare  association,  Mrs. 
Edmond  Brown,  secretary  of  the  local  associa¬ 
tion;  Rural  life,  J.  H.  Kohb,  instructor  in 
Agricultural  Economics;  Boys’  and  girls’  clubs, 

T.  L.  Bewick,  State  club  leader;  Poster  bulle¬ 
tins,  Bernice  Oehler,  lecturer  on  art.  Univer¬ 
sity  extension;  Newspapers  for  libraries.  Prof. 
W.  G.  Bleyer,  School  of  Journalism. 

Miss  Bacon  arrived  on  May  10  to  conduct 
the  book  selection  course. 

Helen  Turvill. 

MINNESOTA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
LIBRARY  TRAINING 

SUMMER  School  for  Library  Training 
will  he  conducted  by  the  Library  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Minnesota 
at  the  University  Farm,  June  21-July  31,  1920. 

As  the  school  was  omitted  in  1919,  provision 
for  a  large  attendance  will  be  made. 

No  separate  course  is  offered  for  school  libra¬ 
rians  or  teacher-librarians,  as  the  library  work 
for  school  and  community  is  so  closely  related 
in  Minnesota  that  the  problem  will  be  treated 


as  a  whole,  covering  work  in  small  public  libra¬ 
ries  serving  the  school,  school  libraries  and 
school  libraries  serving  the  community. 

The  course  is  open  to  librarians  of  public 
and  school  libraries,  or  to  those  under  definite 
appointment  to  such  positions.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  students  preparing  for  work  in  Min¬ 
nesota  libraries. 

The  school  will  he  in  charge  of  Clara  F. 
Baldwin,  library  director  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  with  Harriet  A.  Wood,  supervisor  of 
school  libraries  as  vice-director. 

Alma  Penrose,  now  associate  librarian  at 
Carleton  College,  who  has  been  an  instructor  in 
the  school  two  previous  years,  will  again  give 
the  instruction  in  classification  and  cataloging, 
which  will  continue  thruout  the  course. 

Other  courses  are:  Book  selection,  Ethel  R. 
Sawyer,  director  of  training  in  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Public  Library;  reference  books,  order, 
and  accessioning,  Elizabeth  Scripture,  librarian 
of  the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis;  work 
with  children.  Miss  Wood. 

UTAH  SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
T^HE  Library  Division  of  the  Utah  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  directed  by 
Mary  E.  Downey,  library  secretary  and  organ¬ 
izer,  is  conducting  a  series  of  short-course  li¬ 
brary  training  schools  over  the  state. 

The  first  school  was  held  at  the  Ogden  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  April  10th  to  May  22nd.  Miss 
Downey  was  assisted  in  the  instruction  by 
Grace  Harris,  Elva  Littlefield  and  Dora  Smith 
of  the  Ogden  library  staff. 

Courses  were  given  in  cataloging,  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  minor  subjects  relating  to  them, 
reference  work,  children’s  work  and  schools, 
the  history  of  libraries  and  bookmaking,  and  li¬ 
brary  administration. 

Twenty-four  students  were  in  attendance  in¬ 
cluding  four  from  California  county  libraries. 

Such  schools  will  be  held  later  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  libraries  at  Cedar  City,  Provo  and 
Lozan. 

Mary  E.  Downey. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

^T^HE  School  has  recently  received  official  an- 
J-  nouncement  of  its  admission  into  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Library  Schools. 

Director  W.  E.  Henry  left  May  1st  to  attend 
the  Educational  Conference  held  in  connection 
with  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Indiana 
University.  He  expects  to  visit  libraries  and 
library  schools  en  route  and  to  return  by  way 
of  Colorado  Springs,  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Confer¬ 
ence. 
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put  the  employee  in  the  light  of  attempting  a 
holdup.  My  own  idea  (aside  from  the  cour¬ 
tesy  feature)  is  that  not  infrequently  the  chief 
might  be  able  to  interest  the  candidate  in  his 
plans  for  her  future  advancement  to  the  extent 
of  leading  her  to  give  at  least  a  second  thought 
to  the  proposition  involving  a  complete  sever¬ 
ing  of  professional  ties  and  a  radical  change  in 
occupation.  I  deny  with  equal  vehemence  the 
implication  that  chief  librarians  are  usually  so 
ungenerous — harried  as  they  are  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  a  staff  together — ^that  they  would 
not  bid  their  fortunate  assistants  a  hearty  god¬ 
speed  if  the  position  offered  was  clearly  and 
permanently  to  their  interest.  But  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  persons  who  have  leaped  at  the  glit¬ 


tering  bait  and  have  found  themselves  ruthless¬ 
ly  snatched  out  of  their  native  element  have 
sometimes  regretted  the  step  when  it  was  too 
late.  Some  have  even  come  back  and  told  us  so. 

Just  what  is — or  are — Business  Ethics?  Are 
they  one-sided,  like  a  pancake,  or  are  they,  or 
should  they  not  be,  as  many-sided  as  a  well  cut 
diamond  shedding  a  clear  light  upon  every  re¬ 
lation,  commercial,  professional,  industrial  or 
merely  human  between  people  who  do  the 
world’s  work  in  whatever  station  to  which  ^  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  them.  Special  Libraries 
please  copy. 

Carl  B.  Roden, 

Librarian. 

Chicago  Public  Library. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


No  charge  is  made  for  insertions  in  this  department. 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
announces  an  open  competitive  examination  for 
library  assistant  on  June  23,  1920.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  $900  a  year,  and  vacancies  in  posi¬ 
tions  requiring  similar  qualifications,  at  this  or 
higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be  filled  from 
this  examination,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  rein¬ 
statement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

Appointees  whose  services  are  satisfactory 
may  be  allowed  the  temporary  increase  granted 
by  Congress  of  $20  a  irionth. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  meet 
the  requirements,  both  men  and  women,  may 
enter  this  examination;  appointing  officers, 
however,  have  the  legal  right  to  specify  the  sex 
desired  in  requesting  certification  of  eligibles. 

Competitors  will  be  examined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative 
weights  indicated: 

1,  library  economy,  30;  2,  cataloging,  classi¬ 
fication,  and  bibliography,  35;  3,  German,  and 
either  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  10;  4,  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience,  25;  total,  100.  ^ 

Applicants  must  have  had  at  least  one  year’s 
training  in  a  recognized  library  school;  or  one 
year  in  a  training  class  in  a  library  using  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  one  year’s  experience;  or  three 
years’  experience  in  a  library  using  modern 
methods. 

Applicants  may  be  examined  at  any  place  at 
which  this  examination  is  held,  regardless  of 
their  place  of  residence;  but  only  those  who 
have  been  actually  domiciled  in  the  State  or 


Territory  in  which  they  reside  for  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  the  examination,  and  who 
have  the  county  officer’s  certificate  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  form  executed,  may  become  eligible  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  apportioned 
service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form 
1312,  stating  the  title  of  the  examination  de¬ 
sired  [Library  Assistant],  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston 
seeks  a  Chief  of  Department  of  Special  Libra¬ 
ries,  including  Divisions  of  Fine  Arts,  Tech¬ 
nology,  Music  and  other  special  collections.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Executive  ability,  knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  library  or  museum  experi¬ 
ence,  acquaintance  with  foreign  and  American 
galleries.  Foreign  travel  desirable.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  address  the  Librarian. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Library  school  graduate  with  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  wants  position  as  librarian  in  college 
or  school  library.  Address:  F.  K.,  care  of  the 
Library  Journal. 

Young  married  man,  ten  years’  experience, 
books  and  libraries,  at  present  department  chief, 
wishes  to  make  change.  Address:  A.  C.  M., 
care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Librarian,  library  school  and  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  with  excellent  experience  in  college  library 
work,  desires  a  position  as  librarian  or  refer¬ 
ence  worker,  preferably  in  the  East.  Address: 
X,  care  of  Library  Journal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


The  April  issue  of  The  Open  Shelf,  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library,  prints  an  annotated  list 
of  contemporary  poetry  dealing  with  spring. 

“Some  Principles  of  Business-like  Conduct  in 
Libraries,”  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  (A.  L.  A. 
Handbook  No.  11),  “Does  not  attempt  to  rec¬ 
ommend  specific  methods,  still  less  to  describe 
them.”  It  is  “an  endeavor  [in  30  pages]  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questions,  ‘What  is  a  business-like  way 
of  doing  things?’  ‘How  does  it  differ  from  an 
unbusiness-like  way?’  ‘Are  there  any  underly¬ 
ing  principles?’” 

A  third  and  revised  edition  of  “Indexing: 
Principles,  Rules  and  Examples,”  by  Martha 
Thorne  '^Tieeler  (Library  School  [Bulletin] 
19)  has  been  issued  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  Library  School  Bulle¬ 
tin  43.  “While  there  are  no  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  new  edition,  the  entire  text  has 
been  examined  and  revised  by  Mary  Ellis,  in¬ 
dexer  in  the  State  Library.” 

No.  40,  Vol.  10,  Third  Series,  of  The  Library, 
being  the  issue  for  October,  1919,  which  has 
recently  reached  us,  announces  that  the  next 
number  of  The  Library  will  be  published  on 
1st  June,  1920,  by  the  Clarendon  Press  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  With  this 
number  will  begin  the  Fourth  Series  of  The 
Library  and  the  Second  Series  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.” 

The  University  of  Akron  has  published  as  the 
first  number  in  its  Faculty  Studies  “A  Special 
Library  for  the  Rubber  Industry,”  by  Josephine 
A.  Cushman,  associate  librarian  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  University  of  Akron.  It  points  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  building  up  a  cen¬ 
tral  technical  library  in  Akron,  supported  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  University  and  the  var¬ 
ious  rubber  manufacturing  firms  of  the  city,  and 
outlines  the  collection,  organization,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  a  library. 

Taking  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice’s  book  “The 
Paris  of  the  Novelists”  as  a  basis,  the  New  York 
Public  Library  has  compiled  a  list  of  books  on 
“The  Paris  of  the  Novelist”  which  is  similar  in 
style  to  an  earlier  list,  published  in  1917,  based 
on  Mr.  Maurice’s  “The  New  York  of  the  Novel* 
ists.”  All  of  the  books  in  the  list  are  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Maurice’s  volume  and  the  comments 
upon  them  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
same  work.  The  list,  which  covers  three  pages. 


is  printed  in  the  February  issue  of  Branch  Li¬ 
brary  News. 

“Doctors’  Dissertations,  1878-1919,”  is  no. 
321  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular, 
and  is  no.  1  of  New  Series,  1920.  The  list  is 
complete  from  the  foundation  of  the  Uriiversity 
(the  first  graduates  were  four  Doctors  in  Phil¬ 
osophy  in  1878)  to  the  close  of  1919,  and  con¬ 
tains  1093  items,  arranged  by  departments  and 
chronologically  under  each  department.  At 
the  end  is  an  author  index.  The  requirement 
to  print  began  with  the  graduates  of  1889. 
There  are,  therefore,  many  items  included 
which  are  not  in  print. 

Those  libraries  which  use  (the  Library  oi 
Congress  system  of  classification  may  find  in¬ 
teresting  material  in  “Rules  for  Shelflisting,” 
issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago  libraries. 
The  rules,  governing  points  not  covered  by  the 
printed  rules  and  forms  issued  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  or  the  A.  L.  A.,  are  largely  intended 
for  the  use  of  assistants  in  the  Cataloging  and 
Classification  Departments.  They  were  com¬ 
piled  by  Miss  H.  A.  Titsworth,  head  shelflister, 
and  K.  T.  Jacobsen,  chief  of  the  Classification 
Department. 

“The  Booklist  Book— 1919”  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  respond  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  short,  selected  list  of  books  of  the 
year.  It  has  been  compiled  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  monthly  Booklist,  with  its  brief 
descriptive  notes  taken  from  The  Booklist.  In 
connection  with  the  choice  of  books  here  regis¬ 
tered,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  those 
finally  included  less  than  one-half  of  the  non¬ 
fiction,  about  one-sixth  of  the  fiction  and  less 
than  one-third  of  the  children’s  books  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  sixty  libraries 
which  aided  in  the  compilation. 

In  a  little  eleven-page  pamphlet  called  “A 
Famous  Public  Library:  From  Shakespeare’s 
Time  to  Today,”  Charles  Nowell,  deputy  li¬ 
brarian  of  Norwich,  England,  gives  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  oldest  English  provincial  public 
library  under  municipal  control.  Nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  before  the  British  Museum  was 
founded  Norwich  had  its  town  library  and  the 
record  as  here  given  contains  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes  of  its  early  years  when  smoking  vras 
allowed  and  surreptitious  borrowing  was  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  The  article  is  a  reprint  from 
the  Millgate  Monthly  for  November,  1919. 
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“Selected  Articles  on  Problems  of  Labor,” 
compiled  and  edited  by  Daniel  Bloomfield  has 
been  recently  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company  in  the  Handbook  Series.  The  purpose 
of  the  compiler  is  to  present  the  best  of  the 
recent  voluminous  literature  concerning  prob¬ 
lems  of  labor  in  as  concise  a  form  as  it  is 
possible  to  adopt  in  a  single  volume,  which 
when  used  with  the  handbooks  on  employment, 
modern  industrial  movements  and  others  in  the 
series  dealing  with  labor  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  industrial  library  with  the  best  thought 
on  the  subject  made  easily  available. 

The  Booklist  of  Revised  Braille  Grade  One- 
and-One-Half,  vol.  1,  no.  2,  April,  1920,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind  contains  nearly  130  titles  of  books 
available  in  this  type  as  compared  with  about 
forty  titles  in  no.  1,  issued  last  June.  This  list 
is  prepared  in  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Uniform  Type  that  this  Committee 
“keep  a  complete  list  of  bibliographical  data 
of  all  embossed  publications  in  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  1%.”  The  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  enrolled  by  the  A.  L.  A.  as  sponsor 
for  the  subject  of  “Blindness  and  the  blind,”  is 
the  depository  for  these  records,  and  the  author 
card  catalog  is  in  care  of  the  librarian,  Laura 
M.  Sawyer. 

The  January  to  April  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Bibliography  lately  issued  contains  two  arti¬ 
cles  of  more  than  usual  importance  to  libra¬ 
ries.  One  is  the  annual  compilation,  “Index 
to  Library  Reference  Lists,”  compiled  as  in 
former  years  by  the  Providence  Public  Library. 
The  other  is  an  alphabetical  list  showing  the 
irregularities  of  publication  caused  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  field  by  the  New  York  printers’  strike  of 
last  October-November.  The  list  shows  at  a 
glance  which  issues  of  the  various  magazines 
were  abandoned  or  combined  with  others,  and 
will  be  found  very  useful  when  preparing  peri¬ 
odicals  for  the  bindery.  Anne  Morris  Boyd’s 
classified  list  of  Contemporary  Poets  is  con¬ 
tinued,  Part  H  covering  “Alien  Poets  and  In¬ 
terpreters  of  Alien  Poetrv.”  “Poets  Who  Show 
the  New  Tendencies.”  “Interpreters  of  Local¬ 
ity,”  “Social-revolutionists,”  and  “The  Imasr- 
ists  and  the  Radicals.”  A  portrait  of  Azariah 
Smith  Root  forms  the  frontisniecfe  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  biographical  sketch. 

I 

The  British  Overseas  Trade  Department  is 
now  preparing  for  publication  manuals  or  hand¬ 


books  of  commercial  information  relating  to 
various  countries.  These  publications,  which 
are  intended  to  he  books  of  reference  for  British 
traders,  give  the  stable  features  of  the  country 
described — resources,  products,  commercial 
treaties  and  law,  transport,  and  trading  meth¬ 
ods.  The  manuals  for  France  and  Argentina 
are  nearly  ready,  and  some  material  has  been 
accumulated  for  those  on  Brazil,  Italy  ,and 
Greece.  The  department  is  also  preparing  to 
issue  periodic  reports.  These  are  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  consular  reports,  which  were 
issued  periodically  from  1858  until  the 
war,  hut  will  be  a  systematic  survey  of  each 
of  the  principal  countries  as  a  whole.  When  the 
organization  of  the  economic  and  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  is  complete,  it  will  also  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  special  economic  memoranda  on  topics  of 
outstanding  interest  which  are  not  otherwise 
provided,  either  because  of  the  technical  re¬ 
search  involved  or  because  of  their  broad  inter¬ 
national  character.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
principal  categories  of  such  studies  will  be  in¬ 
ternational  commercial  finance. 


George  Lepreux  and  the  “Gallia  Typograph- 
ica”  are  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  paper  by 
Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  of  the  Merrymount 
Press,  Boston,  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Printing  Art.  Mr.  Updike  outlines  the  career 
of  the  versatile  man  who  was  to  carry  on,  in 
the  modern  scientific  spirit,  the  work  of  La 
Caille  and  Chevillier  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  of  Lottin  of  the  eighteenth.  The  plan 
of  the  “Gallia”  was  to  give,  not  a  history  of 
printing  in  France,  but  the  chronology  and  biog¬ 
raphy  of  French  printers,  based  on  official  doc¬ 
uments,  arranged  by  Provinces  and  sub-divided 
into  Departments.  Parallel  with  this  Serie 
Departmental  is  the  Serie  Parisienne,  chron¬ 
icling  the  remarkable  typographical  output  of 
France  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
“From  1909  to  1914  five  volumes,  in  seven  is¬ 
sues,  of  the  ‘Gallia  Typographica’;  ou  ‘Reper¬ 
toire  Biographique  et  Chronologique  de  Tous 
les  Imprimeurs  de  France  depuis  les  Origines 
de  I’Imprimerie  jusqu’a  la  Revolution,’  ap¬ 
peared  .  .  .  as  supplements  to  the  Revue  des 
Bibiotheques,”  including  four  volumes  of  the 
Departmental  Series  and  the  first  volume  of 
the  Parisian  Series — “Livre  d’Or  des  Imprim¬ 
eurs  du  Roi.” 

The  war  stopped  the  publication  of  the 
“Gallia,”  but  the  author  continued,  even  more 
energetically,  up  to  his  accidental  death  in 
1918,  the  volumes  which  were  to  follow,  com¬ 
pleting  several  volumes  and  leaving  many  more 
partly  prepared. 
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How  to  Use  Cement  for 
Concrete  Construction 


FOR  TOWN  AND  FARM 

This  book  shows  HOW  to  MAKE  different  kinds  of  con¬ 
crete  structures,  from  making  and  setting  up  the  forms 
to  the  completion  of  the  building.  FORMULAS  are  given 
for  computing  the  quantities  of  different  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  specific  purposes,  so  that  no  surplus  material 
is  left  on  hand. 

Of  inestimable  value  to  builders  and  all  interested  in 
cement  and  concrete  construction. 

The  author,  H.  Colin  Campbell,  is  Director  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  and  Advertising  Bureau  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  and  the  acknowledged  leading  expert  in  Amer¬ 
ica  on  cement  and  concrete  construction. 

Authentic,  clearly  written,  with  250  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to  illustrate  the  different  kinds  and  stages  of  con¬ 
crete  construction,  it  is  especially  well  adapted  as  a  text 
book  for  manual  training  and  agricultural  schools  and  as 
a  handy  reference  book  for  libraries. 

380  pages.  Size  s^in.  x  7}iin.  Cloth  Bound.  Price  $2.00 
Send  for  our  catalog  of  Automobile  and  Mechanical  books 

STANTON  &  VAN  VLIET  CO. 

10  Worcester  Bldg. 

501-509  Plymouth  Place  Chicago 


NOVELS- 


By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  STOCKING,  E.M. 

“CARMEN  ARIZA.” 

The  dramatic  story  of  a  girl  who  rescued  a  priest 
from  his  chains  of  bigotry  and  death  through  her 
working  knowledge  of  obsolete,  war-causing  beliefs, 
of  the  poisonous  weeds  of  mentalized  religion  and 
the  suppositional-opposite  nature  of  evil  and  the 
methods  01  combating  it.  It.s  treatment  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  “future  state,”  of  death,  matter,  and  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  human  mirid  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  successful  ever  embodied  in  a  novel. 
•Colored  frontispiece,  cloth,  $2.50  net.  Leather,  $3.50 
net.  De  Luxe,  leather,  gilt  edges,  $4.00  net.  Postage 
15  c. 

“THE  MAYOR.  OF  FILBERT.”  (Has  been  filmed.) 
Strange  story  of  the  proprietor  of  two  saloons  and  a 
brewery  saved  from  the  curse  of  his  own  business. 
“It  is  to  the  liquor  traffic  what  Uncle  Totn’s  Cabin 
was  to  slavery.”  Offers  that  sort  of  education  whiqh 
is  a  stronger  protection  to  government  than  a  stand¬ 
ing  army.  Particularly  for  wives  ^  and  mothers  to 
give  their  husbands  and  sons,  as  it  is  a  book  tor 
men.  Cloth,  3  illustrations.  $1.25  net.  Postage  ro  c. 

“THE  DIARY  OF  JEAN  EVARTS.” 

In  this  beautifully  written  treatise,  composed  by  the 
author  in  the  sun-kissed  hills  of  California,  a  young 
girl  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis,  hopeless  of 
human  aid,  and  denouncing  God  and  man-made 
creeds,  receives  a  new  truth — and  with  _  it  a 
sense  of  life.  How  this  was  accomplished  is  the  vital 
message  which  this  book  has  carried  around  the 
worM  to  thousands  of  helpless,  discouraged  sin- 
weary  sufferers  becoming  truly  a  Tight  shining  in 
dark  places.”  Cloth,  $i.75  net.  Morocco,  $5.00  net. 


Postage  10  c. 

THE  MAESTRO  COMPANY 


Monadnock  Block 


Chicago 


New  STOKES  Books 


POEMS  BY 
A  LITTLE  GIRL 

By  HILDA  CONKLING 

We  are  not  so  much  surprised  as  gratified  at  the 
enthusiasm  librarians  are  showing  for  this  by 

eight-year  old  Hilda.  Miss  Moore,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Library,  says  in  the  Bookfticin,  did  we  think 

we  should  come  upon  anything  so  altogether  charm^ 
ing  and  unusual/*  We  have  prepared  a  booklet  con¬ 
taining  most  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell’s  enthusiastic 
face  to  Hilda’s  poems  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
to  any  librarian  interested.  The  book  sells  for  $i-50 

SOCIAL  THEORY 

By  G.  D.  H.  COLE 

A  consistent  analysis  of  social  theories  so  logically 
developed  that  the  whole  question  of  man’s  rdation- 
ships  in  his  various  associations  from  the  Family 
to  the  State  is  seen  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Mr. 
Cole  is  a  trained  investigator  and  one  of  the  sanest 
writers  on  social  questions  today.  A  book  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  of  economics  but  recommend  it  to 
every  thinking  man  and  woman.  Net  $1.50 

“SHAKESPEARE” 

IDENTIFIED 

By  J.  THOMAS  LOONEY 

There  is  no  cipher,  no  cryptogram,  no  mystery  in 
this  important  treatment  of  the  Shakespeare  contro¬ 
versy.  The  growing  doubts  regarding  the  claims  of 
William  Shakespeare  are  here  crystallized  and  a  logi¬ 
cal  presentment  of  the  known  facts,  backed  by  newly 
discovered  evidence,  strongly  points  to  Edward  de 
Vere,  Seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  the  real  author 
of  the  plays.  No  Shakppepe  scholar  can  afford  to 
say  he  is  unfamiliar  with  its  theory.  A  book,  too. 
that  is  vividly  enough  told  to  interest  the  general 
reader.  Illustrated.  Net  $5.00 

REAL  DEMOCRACY 
IN  OPERATION 

By  FELIX  BONJOUR 

A  book  to  be  studied  by  every  American  who  real¬ 
izes  that  the  blame  for  the  clumsy  handling  of  na¬ 
tional  problems  attaches  not  so  much  to  one  Party 
or  another  as  to  certain  fundamental  provisions  of 
our  Constitution.  The  former  President  of  the  Swiss 
National  Council  explains  in  detail  the  workings  ot 
Switzerland’s  institutions  and  the  reasons  for  their 
state  of  perfection.  ?i-5o 

FLYING  THE  ATLANTIC 
IN  SIXTEEN  HOURS 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  WHITTEN  BROWN 

Assisted  by  Capt,  Alan  Bott. 

The  only  book  about  the  first  non-stop  flight  across 
the  Atlantic,  written  by  one  of  the  participants.  All 
the  vivid  details  are  here,  fully  illustrated  from  pho¬ 
tographs.  $1-5° 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 
443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Ceimegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.  Y.  P.  L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

W.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Allison,  Gertrude,  S.  1907,  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  General  Theological  Library,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Aussieker,  Meta  B.,  formerly  head  cataloger 
in  the  library  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  office  of  the 
educational  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Baldwin,  Clara,  has  been  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Enlarged  Program. 

Bell,  Dorothy,  S.  1906,  is  resigning  from 
the  Vail  Library,  to  return  to  her  pre-war  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  firm  of  Jackson  and  Moreland. 

Bomgakdner,  Esther,  C.  1915,  assistant  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  School  Library. 

Gaboon,  Katharine,  C.  1917,  assistant  in 
the  Yolo  County  Free  Library,  Woodland,  Calif., 
resigned. 

Casamajor,  Mary.  N.  Y.  S.  1901,  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  Bedford  Branch  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library,  transferred  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Department  as  Director  Hill’s  secre¬ 
tary. 

Dittmer,  Florence  Farnham,  W.  1909,  was 
engaged  during  the  winter  in  cataloging  the 
library  of  Tsing  Hua  College,  Pekin,  China. 

Ensign,  Mary  E.,  head  of  the  Serial  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Iowa  State  College  Library,  Ames,  la., 
resigned. 

Hogg,  Frances  M.,  W.  1916,  becomes  head 
cataloger  of  the  Kalamazooo  (Mich.)  Public 
Library,  July  1. 


Johnson,  Esther,  S.  1916,  resigned  from  the 
librarianship  of  the  Heermance  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  as  a  high  school  librarian. 

Lawrence,  Edith  C.,  W.  R.  1908,  appointed 
first  assistant  in  Catalog  Department,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Martin,  Phyllis  McF.,  W.  R.  1910,  appoint¬ 
ed  classifier  in  Catalog  Department,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Mayes,  Olive,  resigned  from  the  Girls’  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  Montevallo,  Alabama,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  position  in  the  Hospital  Service 
of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Morgan,  Helen  H.,  P.  1915,  appointed  head 
cataloger  in  the  Bar  Association  Library  of  New 
York. 

Morse,  Marian,  C.  1917,  librarian  of  the 
Kings  County  Free  Library  at  Hanford,  Calif., 
resigned.  Appointed  librarian  of  the  Trinity 
County  Free  Library  at  Weaverville. 

Paschal,  Nell,  S.  1918,  becomes  librarian 
of  the  Greenville  Women’s  College  at  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  on  Sept.  1. 

Power,  Ralph  L.,  has  a  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months  from  Boston  University  to  become 
head  of  research  department  and  in  charge  of 
courses  in  office  management  at  Washington  (D. 
C.)  School  for  Secretaries. 

Proctor,  Lucy,  S.  1919,  appointed  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Gilbert  School,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Roesler,  Edna,  W.  1916,  librarian  of  the 
East  End  Branch,  Superior,  Wis.,  resigned.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  branch  department  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Public  Librarv. 

Smith,  Mrs.  \ivian  Gregory,  C.  1914, 
assistant  in  the  California  State  Library,  re¬ 
signed. 

Stockett,  Julia  C.,  W.  1914,  appointed  in 
March  to  the  Public  Health  Hospital  Library 
at  Doming,  New  Mexico. 

Turner,  Harriet  P.,  W.  R.  1916,  appointed 
librarian  Public  Library,  Kewanee,  Ill. 

Wendell,  Esther  A.,  W.  1919,  librarian  of 
the  Marshfield  (Wis.)  High  School,  elected  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial' 
School  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
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Olljnatmaa 
^Dttg  look 

THE  ONLY  COLLECTION  OF 
EXCLUlSIVELY  CHRISTMAS  SONGS 
of  all  Times,  Churches  and  Nations 

Compiled  by  Adolf  T.  Hanser 

Sixty-four  pages.  Seventy-three  numbers. 

Fifth  enlarged  edition.  75th  thousand. 

25c.  a  copy,  $2.50  a  doz.,  $15.00  per  hundred. 

Very  liberal  terms 

Big  possibilities  for  dealers  and  agents. 

Churches  and  schools  order  them  in  hundred 
lots.  Every  one  celebrating  Christmas  wants  it. 

A  returnable  copy  on  application. 

SOTARION  PUB.  CO. 

105  FLORIDA  ST.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  OF  FORTY  CENTURIES 

Or  Permanent  Agriculture  in  China,  Korea  and  Japan 
By  F.  H.  KING 

“A  humble-minded  pilgrimage  by  an  expert.”  (Colliers.) 
“No  one  else  has  shown  as  intimately  just  how  the  grpt 
masses  of  the  people  of  China,  Korea  and  Japan  live 
from  day  to  day.”  (Record-Herald.) 

“The  pictures  alone  tell  a  great  story.  (N.  Y.  tribune 
Farmer.)  ,  ,  .  .  j 

“The  great  lesson  that  the  book  teaches  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  lesson  of  economy  and  thrift.”  (Farm  Poultry.) 
$2.50  postpaid;  ill.  248.  pp.  441. 

By  the  same  author: 

PHYSICS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Soils;  Soil  Management;  Farm  Water-Supply;  Land 
Drainage;  Farm  Buildings;  Road  Construction,  Farm 
Motors;  Farm  Machinery;  and  Weather  Forecasting. 
8vo,  604  Pages,  176  Illustrations,  $1.75  prepaid. 
VENTILATION  FOR  DWELLINGS. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STABLES 
8vo,  128  Pages,  63  Illustrations,  75  cents  prepaid. 
Published  by  MRS.  F.  H.  KING,  Madison,  Wls. 


RUDOLF  GEERING,  Buch-Antiquariat, 

BASEL  {Switzerland)  BAUMLEINGASSE  10. 

Recommends  his  extensive  stock  of  all  Sorts 
of  Scientific  Secondhand  Books  as  well  as 
Rare  and  Valuable  Prints. 

JUST  ISSUED.  CATALOGUE  3S2 

LIVRES  ANCIENS  RARES  et  CURIEUX 
First  Editions,  Fine  Art, 

Illustrated  Books  of  XVI-XX  Century 
Artistical  Bindings,  etc.,  etc. 

Forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


Made  to  Order 


Fine  Modern  Bindings 


Best  Hand-Made 


Choicest  taste 


'  Bindings  for  Librarians  &  Amateurs. 


Sixth  Enlarged  Edition 

of  the 

Ice  Age  in 
North  America 

and  its  Bearings  upon 
the  Antiquity  of  Man 

By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  G.  S. 
A.,  Late  Assistant  upon  the  United  States  and 
Pennsylvania  Geological  Surveys,  Author  of  Green¬ 
land  Icefields,  Asiatic  Russia,  Scientific  Confirma¬ 
tions  of  Old  Testament  History,  Origin  and  Anti¬ 
quity  of  Man,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  808.  Ill.  210.  $6.00 

postpaid.  The  supplementary  chapter,  bringing  the 
discussions  up  to  date,  50  cents  postpaid. 

“His  ‘Ice  Age  in  North  America’  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  treasures  of  my  hook  shelves.” — Sir  Robert 
Ball. 

“It  is  the  most  convenient  compendium  in  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  features  of  the  glacial  period^ — 
Professor  Charles  H.  Hitchcock. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


PUBLIC  WELFARE 

in  any  community  calls  for  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  of,  the  urban  and  rural  popula¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  LIBERTY  HYDE  BAILEY 

Former  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University 

in  his  latest  books,  “The  Holy  Earth,”  “Uni¬ 
versal  Service,”  and  "What  is  Democracy,”  pre¬ 
sents  some  new,  interesting  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  betterment  of  rural  and  urban, 
national  and  international  problems  leading  to 
a  true  and  lasting  democracy. 

Press  Comments:  _  ,  •  j 

“The  book  (Universal  Service)  is  so  sound,  wise  and 
simply  written  that  it  ought  to  have  at  least  a  millipn 
readers,  if  that  could  be  managed.  It  would  do  an  in¬ 
calculable  amount  of  good  if  it  could  be  made  a  text¬ 
book  in  schools  and  colleges  until  its  ideas  can  be  even¬ 
tually  put  into  operation.” — N.  Y.  Times. 

“Mr.  Bailey’s  book  (What  is  Democracy)  is  most  sug¬ 
gestive.  Every  page  opens  up  new  avenues  for  thought 
that  lead  to  ideals  of  service  and  true  citizenshiix” 

— Cincinnati  hnquirer. 
"  ‘The  Holy  Barth' — a  book  which  I  wish  every  farmer 
could  read  and  keep  handy  to  refer  to  often.”  _ 

Southern  Agriculturist. 

Each  book  172  pages  Price  $1.  00  each. 

The  Comstock  Publishing  Co. 

Ithaca.  New  York  U.  S.  A. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket.  The  reading  public  of  Pawtucket 
has  not  only  recovered  the  20,000  slack  of 

1918,  but  has  advanced  beyond  the  figures  of 
1916  and  1917  and  almost  reached  the  high 
water  mark  of  1915,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public 
Library.  The  numbej:  of  books  loaned  for 
home  use  during  the  past  year  totaled  176,406 
volumes.  With  twenty-eight  little  fifty-volume 
libraries  deposited  in  class  rooms  all  over  the 
city,  the  school  circulation  alone  amounted  to 
17,158  during  the  school  year  closing  last 
June.  In  addition  to  work  with  the  schools, 
the  Library  has  instituted  five  industrial  de¬ 
posit  stations  which  it  is  maintaining  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  city.  Appropriations 
from  the  City  Council  amounted  to  $20,575  in 

1919,  of  which  $12,344  was  expended  on  sal¬ 
aries  and  $4,349  on  books,  periodicals  and 
binding. 

NEW  YORK 

“Assemblyman  Pette’s  Int.  No.  1090,  Printed 
No.  1215,  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  [New 
York]  Legislature,  amends  Chapter  164  of  the 
Laws  of  1907,  relating  to  the  Queens  Boro  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  by  adding: 

‘No  regular  or  permanent  employe  or  offi¬ 
cer,  under  salary,  shall  be  removed  from  office 
except  for  incompetency  or  misconduct  shown 
after  a  hearing  upon  due  notice  upon  stated 
charges  and  with  the  right  of  such  officer  or 
employe  to  a  review  by  a  writ  of  certiorari.’  ” — 
Civil  Service  Chronicle  (New  York)  for 
April  30. 


OHIO 

Toledo.  The  astonishingly  rapid  increase  in 
borrowers  from  the  Toledo  Public  Library  and 
in  the  number  of  books  circulated  during  the 
past  five  years  is  graphically  represented  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Librarian  for  1919.  Lim¬ 
iting  the  comparison  to  statistics  for  the  last 
two  years,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  books  for  1919  increased  23  per  cent 
over  1918,  the  total  being  876,720,  a  gain  of 
166,581  over  1918.  No  new  branches  were 
opened  during  the  year,  so  the  increase  was 
cared  for  in  established  agencies.  The  net  in¬ 
crease  in  borrowers  in  the  same  period  was 
11,047.  Total  registration  is  now  59,601,  or 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 


the  city.  According  to  a  table  prepared  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library,  show¬ 
ing  the  expenditures  of  thirty-six  representa¬ 
tive  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  the 
average  expenditure  per  volume  circulated  was 
13.2  cents  in  1918.  The  cost  per  book  circu¬ 
lated  in  Toledo  that  year  was  8.7  cents.  In 
1919  the  cost  increased  to  10.6,  a  figure  still 
below  the  average.  The  per  capita  expendi¬ 
ture  for  library  purposes  in  Toledo  is  28.8 
cents  against  an  average  for  the  thirty-six  cities 
of  35  cents.  The  total  expenditures  for  1919 
amounted  to  $94,248,  of  which  sum  $49,041 
was  spent  on  librarians’  salaries  and  $30,636 
for  new  books. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia.  The  Library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  just  received  a  bequest  of 
$500,  with  the  reasonable  stipulation  that  it  be 
invested  and  the  income  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  “upon  some  special  subject.” 

The  testator  was  James  Gaston  Barnwell,  late 
librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company. 
In  1863  he  began  his  library  service  in  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library  of  Philadelphia,  but  migrated  to 
Cincinnati  in  1864  to  serve  two  years  as  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  there.  In  1884 
he  took  charge  of  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  his  work  at  the 
University  until  1887,  when  he  went  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Library,  where  he  remained  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

A.  D.  D. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.  The  new  salary  schedule  for  the 
Detroit  Public  Library,  effective  July  1,  1920, 
is  as  follows: 


CLASS  I. 

A.  — Heads  of  departments . $2,280 — $2,400 

B.  — Division  chiefs  .  1,800 —  2,070 

C.  — Branch  librarians  .  1,920 _  2  010 

D.  — First  assistants  .  1,800 _  1,980 

E.  — Children’s  librarians  .  1,590 _  I’sOO 

CLASS  II. 

A.  — Senior  assistants,  five  or 

more  years’  service  .  1,680 —  1,800 

B.  — Senior  assistants,  3  and  4 

years’  service  .  1,560—  1,620 

C.  — ^Junior  assistants,  1  and  2 

years’  service .  1,500—  1,530 

Apprentices  and  substitutes  . . .  1,020 —  1,200 

Sunday  service,  per  day .  5.00—  10.00 
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BOOKS 

In  Quantity 


when  books  are  re¬ 
quired  for  Library 
use,  consult  our  Lib¬ 
rary  department 


Write  for  catalogues 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  all  Publishers 

354  Fourth  Ave.NEW  YORK  At  26th  St. 


nNE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Ofrice  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue»  Etc. 

All  file  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  gweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


J 


THE  KEYLESS  LOCK  BINDER 

......  AlaSnL  nm  «  niimhop  nf  #hii 


Allows  the  magazine  to  open  flat. 


Strongest 

AFEST  YET 
fMPLEST 


Willi  hold  one  thick  or  a  number  of  thin  magazines 
Made  iu'all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding 

Wm.  G.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

been  using  several  of  your  Keyless  Lock  Binders  for  several 
months  and  find  them  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have 

with  the  “Magazine  Thief”  and  the  old  numbers  look  as  good  as  the  new" 

when  taken  from  the  binders.  , ,  ,  ...  •  •  u  «... 

They  improve  the  looks  of  the  reading  table,  keep  the  magazine  m  better 
condition  and  are  so  reasonable  in  price  that  Evpv  Association  can  afford^em. 

Your  sincerely  General  secretary. 

A  Sample  for  Examination  with  Catalog  Uton  RtQuest^ 

WM.  G.  JOHNSTON  <EL  CO.  PittsbtargK,  Pa. 

Originatora  of  the  Spring  Back  Magazine  BinJert _ _ 


Tice  &  lynch,  inc.,  custom 

House  Brokers,  16  Beaver  St.,  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 


AJAX  TABLET  GUM 

Especially  adapted  for  repair  work  on  books  and 

work  bookbinders’  use  and  tableting  or  padding. 
Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

C.  B.  MOYER  &  CO. 

140  N.  nth  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


Librarians!  Are  you  looking  for  new  pseitisMl 
Then  write  to  ui.  Do  you  need  asetatonU  tor 
either  temporary  or  permanent  poiitiemaf  M  90 
Jet  us  aid  you.  This  service  free. 

AMBSICAH  LIBRARIAHS*  AOBlfCT 
Windsor  Heights,  Windsor,  Coaa. 

A.  H.  CampbeU.  A.  C.  B«kfcard. 


ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 
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Twice-a-month 


CLASS  III, 

Stenographers  .  1,440 —  1,680 

Clerks  and  typists  .  1,020 —  1,320 

Page — full  time  .  720—  900 

Pages — part  time,  per  hour  ....  28c —  35c 

Engineers  and  janitors  .  1,740^  3,000 

Charwomen  .  1,080 —  1,320 


ILLINOIS 

Evanston.  The  Public  Library  is  adapting 
the  “library  on  wheels”  idea  to  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  west  of  the  “ridge,”  which  during  the  va¬ 
cation  and  the  consequent  closing  of  the  school 
stations,  are  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  a  library  distributing  station. 

The  district  is  a  community  quite  separate 
in  many  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  City.  Here 
the  industrial  classes  own  their  own  homes;  but 
many  do  not  appreciate  that  the  Library  is  one 
of  the  city  institutions  which  their  taxes  help  to 
support,  and  less  than  one  thousand  of  the  twelve 
thousand  people  are  card  holders.  The  book 
auto,  in  charge  of  Inez  Potter,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  school  station  work  and  who  has 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  will  make  its  round 
once  a  week,  usually  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening  when  the  men  are  at  home.  The 
brickyards  and  the  Mark  manufacturing  plant 
employing  many  Polish  people  are  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  as  well  as  most  of  the  Swedish  and  negro 
population. 

The  library  is  contributing  towards  this  com¬ 
munity  enterprise  the  books  and  the  services  of 
a  librarian ;  the  neighborhood  and  parent-teacher 
clubs  in  the  three  school  districts  thru  which 
the  book  auto  will  be  operated  have  raised  $125 
from  minstrel  shows,  bunco  parties,  sewing 
bees,  etc.;  the  carpenter’s  union  has  volunteered 
to  build  the  book  cases;  an  auto  dealer  has  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  a  car  at  cost  and  a  high  school 
club  of  boys  and  girls  and  other  clubs  have 
raised  small  amounts. 

I 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis.  A  new  salary  schedule  goes 
into  effect  for  the  Public  Library  on  July  1st. 
After  a  year  of  probationary  service  one  reaches 
Grade  2  (junior  assistant)  with  a  mimimum  of 
$80  and  a  maximum  of  $100  per  month;  Grade 
3  (senior  assistant)  has  a  minimum  of  $105  and 
$135  as  maximum.  Supervisors  and  chiefs  of 
major  departments  have  a  rate  of  $160  to  $250; 
branch  librarians  $160  to  $250;  and  there  is 
Branch  Librarians  Special  Grade  with  salaries 
“at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month  more  than  regu¬ 
lar  rating  with  possible  maximum  of  $145  per 


month”  and  “salary  of  Branch  Assistants  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  month  additional  with  possible 
maximum  of  regular  grade.” 

The  annual  increase  of  compensation  within 
each  grade  consists  of  an  advance  of  $10  per 
month,  conditioned  upon  satisfactory  efiiciency 
ratings. 

There  are  at  present  seventy-six  persons  on 
the  staff  not  including  the  librarian,  assistant 
librarian,  substitutes  and  pages.  Of  these  nine¬ 
teen  have  had  regular  library  school  training; 
forty-six  have  had  summer  library  school 
or  Indianapolis  Training  Course  Training; 
twenty-three  have  done  library  work  in  other 
libraries;  twenty  have  previously  engaged  in 
teaching;  nineteen  have  had  business  or  office 
experience;  seven  have  had  normal  school 
training;  thirty  have  had  special  courses  of 
study;  twenty-five  have  degrees  from  recog¬ 
nized  colleges  (32  per  cent),  eight  others  have 
had  at  least  three  years  of  college  work;  eigh¬ 
teen  others  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  col¬ 
lege  work,  i.e.,  fifty-one  or  67  per  cent,  have 
one  year  or  more  of  college  work. 

CANADA 

Ontario.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  at 
present  425  public  libraries  operating  under  the 
Public  Libraries  Act.  In  proportion  to  the 
population  this  means  the  largest  number  of 
public  libraries  of  any  country,  state  or  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  world.  Of  these  242  (association 
public  libraries)  are  classified  as  “semi-free,” 
the  borrowers  paying  a  small  fee.  This  type 
of  library  is  provided  for  in  the  Library  Act 
to  permit  of  the  establishment  of  libraries  in 
communities  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  pass 
a  by-law  for  a  free,  tax-supported  library.  The 
association  libraries  are  distributed  in  commun¬ 
ities  as  follows:  In  rural  districts  and  places 
with  less  than  500  inhabitants — 155;  in  places 
between  500  and  1000 — 52;  in  places  of  1000 
to  2000 — 19;  in  towns  of  over  2000 — 16. 

Only  one  library  in  the  province  spends  over 
$200,000  per  annum,  three  spend  between  $15,- 
000  and  $40,000,  one  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000,  the  rest,  421  in  number,  spending  less 
than  $10,000. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  use 
of  public  libraries  since  1880  as  shown  in  the 
following  statistics  taken  at  three-year  intervals- 
1880,  268,483;  1883,  466,443;  1886,  679,096; 
1889,  820,701;  1892,  1,333,304;  1895,  1,687,- 
806;  1898,  2,358,140;  1901,  2,534,711;  1904, 
2,534,228;  1907,  2,536,009;  1910,  3,306,392; 
1913,  3,888,546;  1916,  4,947,282;  1919,  over 
6,000,000. 
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Open  Figure  Dates 

(  For  Pencil  Daters  ) 

^  PEN  figure  dates,  made  especially  to  our  order,  eliminate  the  trouble  so  frequently 
^  found  at  loan  desks  when  the  old  style  figure  3  stamped  so  like  an  8  as  to  cause 
all  manner  of  confusion.  A  sample  impression  of  figures  1  to  9  follows : 


1254567S9 

Since  the  years  receive  so  much  more  use  than  the  day  and  month  dates,  three  “year 
dates”  are  furnished  for  each  of  the  four  years  included  in  every  set. 

An  alphabet  of  capital  letters  is  also  included  so  that  librarians  may  assign  a  defin¬ 
ite  letter  to  each  assistant,  thus  making  it  possible,  in  case  questions  arise,  to  know  who 
charged  or  discharged  a  certain  book. 

The  full  date  prints  in  in.  space  like  sample  impression: 

lSSe25E 


Price  per  set  65c  Postpaid. 

GAYLORD  BROS.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


It’s  all  ready  for  you! 


NEW  CATALOG 
of 

LIBRARY  SUPPLIES 

Interesting  -  Useful  -  Friendly 

If  your  copy  hasn’t  reached 
you,  write  for  it 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY 

MADISON  WISCONSIN 


We  can  supply  or  we  will  buy  from  you 

Sets  and  Odd 
Volumes 

of 

Transactions  and  Proceedings 

of 

Scientific  Societies  and  Xecknical 
Periodicals. 

This  18  part  of  our  Special  Library 
Service  wticli  we  believe  will  be  of 
kelp  to  you. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY 

Publishers,  Importers  and  Booksellers 

New  Address: 

8  Warren  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Higher  Costs  of  Books  and  Bindings 

are  relieved  by  purchasing  those  likely  to  be  greatly  used 

IN  CHIVERS’  LEATHER-BACK,  HAND-SEWN  BINDINGS 

They  save  all  costs  of  re-handling  and  rebinding  and  are  equipped  to  give  a  longer  and 
better  service  than  any  other  new  books.  They  are  a  real  contribution  to  meet  present  high  prices. 
Our  leather  helps  the  binding  to  withstand  much  longer  wear  and  tear. 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  CO.,  Inc. 

911-913  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  REBINDING 

Its  tremendous  cost,  a  burden  to  all  libraries,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  employing 
our  reinforced 

“CRAFTSTYLE”  LIBRARY  BINDING 

We  proved  this  to  a  great  many  librarians  from  coast  to  coast.  Why  not  you? 

OUR  VICI  IS  THE  ONLY  LEATHER  IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  DOES  NOT  ROT. 

Mail  two  books  for  sample  binding,  costs  you  nothing.  Do  it  now. 

R  U  Z I C  K  A ,  Library  Binder.  106-108  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


William  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 

Binders  for  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library 

Corner  of  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 

We  make  Library  Bookbinding  a  Specialty  and  supervise  all  our  work. 

,  c.  thirty-five  years  experience  in  all  Branches  has  taught  us  what  Binding  is  most  suitable  for  Libraries 

and  Schools. 

Send  us  2  vols.,  12  mos.,  which  we  will  bind  free  of  charge  so  you  may  see  a  sample  of  our  work. 

Ask  for  price  list 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 


THE  COST  OF  BINDING 

cannot  be  determined  upon  by  merely  comparing  prices.  Getting 
real  value  and  buying  the  kind  of  binding  that  will  outwear  all 
others  are  the  determining  factors. 

Let  us  bind  you  sample  volumes  free  of  charge 


Library  Bookbinders  ::  ;;  ;;  Lansing,  Mich. 
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“/  visited  with  a  natural 
rapture  the  largest  book 
store  in  the  world. 


See  the  chapter  on  Chi¬ 
cago,  page  43,  “Your 
United  States,”  by 
Arnold  Bennett. 


OUR  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

wiih  its  many  years  of  experience,  together  with  our  unsurpassed  stock  of  books 
of  all  publishers,  combine  to  make  a  library  service  of  unequalled  efficiency. 

Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities 

have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligently,  expeditiously,  and  accurately  by  us, 
and  find  our  prices  satisfactory.  We  solicit  correspondence  from  librarians  not 
acquainted  with  our  facilities. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.  --------  Chicago 


BERNARD  QUARITCH,  Ltd 

11  Grafton  Street,  New  Bond  St,  London,  'W. 

ookseller.  Publisher  and 
Agent  for  Public  Institutions 

Bernard  QUARITCH  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  deals  not  only  in  rare 
and  costly  books,  but  also  in  every  description  of  works  in  general  literature,  science  and 
the  arts,  and  that  he  is  at  all  times  willing  to  undertake  the  very  smallest  commissions  for 
customers. 

He  has  always  made  a  special  feature  of  trying  to  procure  for  customers  any  books 
they  may  require  which  may  not  be  in  stock,  'and  makes  every  effort  to  render  this  import¬ 
ant  department  most  efficient. 

Commissions  for  Auction  Sales  are  faithfully  executed,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  give 
customers  his  advice  on  this  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  book  collecting. 

Catalogues  are  issued  monthly  and  forwarded  to  all  customers  who  demand  them. 

Bernard  Quaritch  acts  as  agent  to  Le'arned  Societies,  Public  Libraries  and  Institutions, 
both  for  the  supply  of  books  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  their  publications. 
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Leading 

Books  on  Vital  Subjeots 

MORALE— The  Supreme 
Standard  of  Life  and 
Conduct 

By  G.  STANLEY  HAEE,  EE.D.,  PH.D. 

An  insplringr  messagre.  The  application  of  a  work¬ 
ing  standard  of  life  to  every  sphere  of  human 
thought  and  human  activity.  ip3.00  net 

French  Literature  in 
the  Great  War 

By  AEBEBT  SCHINZ 

A  thoroughly  accurate  and  scholarly  volume  of 
French  war  literature,  written  by  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  authorities  In  this  country  on  France  and 
French  literature.  ...  $3.00  net 


Memories  of  Buffalo  Bill 

By  His  Wife,  EOUISA  F.  CODY 
A  delightful  memoir  of  our  most  picturesque  Amer¬ 
ican  character.  His  wife  tells  of  Buffalo  Bill’s 
whirlwind  courtshi|p,  of  bis  life  as  a  pioneer,  of  his 
success  as  am  Indian  fighter,  and  of  the  organization 
of  the  famous  H’ild-West  Show.  .$3.50  net 


Mercier,  the  Fighting 
Cardinal 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 
An  Intimate  historically  accurate  chronicle  of  Bel¬ 
gium’s  hero-priest  who  dared  to  stand  between  his 
people  and  the  uncalled  for  oppression  of  the  Hun. 

$3.00  net 


What  Bird  is  That? 

By  FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN 
,A  unique  guide  to  land  birds  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Colored  illustrations. 

Cloth,  .$1.35  net;  Flexible  $1.75  net 


In  two 
vol¬ 
umes 


The  United  States 
in  the  World  War 

By  JOHN  BACH  McMASTER 
The  publication  of  the  new  second  volume  completes 
a  work  which  has  already  become  a  standard,  source 
and  reference  book  on  America’s  part  in  the  war. 
Per  volume,  $3.00  net 

(^ganized  Labor  in 
American  History 

By  FRANK  TRACY"  C.4RLTON 
This  book  supplies  the  distinct  need  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  .American  labor  movement. 
Professor  Carlton  tells  tbe  whole  story  in  a  com¬ 
pact  and  lively  style.  $3.50  net 

The  American  Year 
Book  Covering  1919 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  G.  WICKWARE.  A  complete 
summary  in  trenchant  style  of  events  In  every 
sphere  of  human  endeavor  during  a  most  critical 
year  In  the  world’s  history.  .$5.00  net 


Business  Research 
and  Statistics 

By  J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK 
A  thoroughly  practical  book  that  tells  how  to  secure 
fundamental  facts  concerning  a  given  business. 
Business  research — the  new  idea  in  Industry — Is 
being  adopted  by  the  leading  concerns  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  $3.50  net 


Foreign  Exchange 

By  .A.  C.  WHITAKER 

.A  simple,  forceful  and  understandable  treatment  of 
a  timely  subject  by  a  leading  American  authority. 
It  covers  every  angle  of  the  foreign  exchange  ques¬ 
tion,  including  problems  arising  from  the  war. 

$5.00  net 


Novels  of  High  Literary  Quality 


The  Rapids 

By  .ALAN  SULLIVAN 

The  story  of  a  man  of  indomitable  energy — a  great 
buUder,  a  born  leader.  Cloth,  $1.75  net 

Miss  Lulu  Beit 

By  ZONA  GALE 

One  of  the  year’s  great  literary  novels.  $1.75  net 

The  Portygee 

A  Cry  o!  Youth 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

By  CYNTHIA  LOMB.ARDI 

Lincoln’s  finest  novel.  Strong  in  plot,  rich  in  humor. 

.A  romance  of  Italy,  glowing  with  passion  and  color. 

$3.00  net 

.$3.00  net 

Publishers  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY  New  York 


